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HE THIRTY-SEVENTIT ANNUAL EX. 
HIBITION of the SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall-mall 
East, WILL OPEN, on Monpbay, the 26th inst. Open 
each day from nine till dusk.—Admittance, Is. Cata- 
logue, 6d. R. HILLs, Secretary. 
XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, SUFFOLK-STREET, PALL-MALL 
EAST, is now OPEN for the Season daily from nine till 
dusk.—Admission One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shil- 
ling. By order, 
Epwarp Hassett, Secretary. 
Subscription to the Conversazione, One Guinea. 


UBENS’ PICTURE of the ‘ FALL OF THE 
CONDEMNED,’ in the Royal Pinacotheca, at 
Munich, worth 4000 guineas. The only copy of this 
celebrated Picture is now for SALE. It is by Jordeans, 
the pupil, and most successful imitator of Rubens, and 
is in no respect inferior to the original. Its size is 
9 feet Sinches by 7 feet Linch. To be seen from Ten 
to Five daily, except Thursday, by tickets, to be had 
at Mortimer’s Library, 21, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
square. 








ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
HE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
fur the reception of the Committee’s Report, 
and for the DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRIZEs, will 
beheld at WitLis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, 
on TuESDAY, the 20th inst., at one o’clock. 
His Royat Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE 


in the Chair. 
(By Order) T. E. JONES, 
a Clerk to the Committee. 


OYAL IRISH ART-UNION. 
ParsipeNt—The Marquis of Ormonde. 
__ Subscription—One Pound per Share. 
N.B.—Post Office orders, for remitting the Price 
ot Oue or Two Shares, may be obtained of any Post- 
master in the United Kingdom, for Three Pence, and 
up to Five Shares for Six Pence. 
Ladi s and Gentlemen desirous to become Sub- 
sribers, will please to send whatever amount they 
Wisi to coutribute, without delay, to Srewart BLa- 
Dae Honorary Secretary, 29, Gardeners’-place, 
pong - the proper vouchers, entitling them to 
let ¢ he nent Distribution of Prizes, will be for- 
pe ad them immediately, — Impressions of the 
: Sravings issued strictly in the order that Subscriptions 
re paid in, 
Nedenr tions in London will be received by Messrs. 
$i Loo ins Seanen, 6, Pall-Mall; by Mr. Roberson, 
ious Acre; or the London and Westminster Bank. 


%, Gard , STEWART BLACHER, Hon. Sec. 
_% Gardeners’-place, Dublin. 








THE ROYAL _POLYTECHNIC INSTI - 
Holidays, REGENT-STREET. For the Easter 
MICR SCOPE “pplication of the OXY-HYDROGEN 


by Cary): its power and li ie 
to eighteen beautiZ y); its power and light applied 


7 appr, itiful Dissolving Pictures, each magni- 
1800 Worke ne cot 500 superticial feet. - Among the 
Contains KS of Art and Science which the Exhibition 


the marine) uy PHOTOGRAPHIC POKTRAITS, 

VIEWS et, aud illuminated DAGUERREOTYPE 

des Man’ PANORAMA OF CANTON, the Table 

and Diver. ‘Ti, the Models in Motion, Diving Bell 

idteres .. ‘dl 1¢ Electrotype, and other popular 

Mornings oy .tHe, Bude-Light. — A Band of Music 
$8 aud evenings,—Admission, One Shilling. 





TO ARTISTS AND OTHERS, 
MILLER, of 33, Rathbone-place, begs 


to submit to the Profession, an entirely new 


T. 





mode of holding the Palette, introduced by Mr. Weld | 


Taylor. It is held in the same manner as the one in 
general use, but the thumb-hole is dispensed with, 
obviating the misery of oil and colour running through 
upou the hand. It is a Chinese invention; and, no 
doubt, will entirely supersede the old plan. To be had 
of ‘I. Miller, 33, Rathbone-place; also every material 
for Drawing and Painting. 





ARTS AND LITERATURE, 
N R. JOHN BURTON, Auctioneer, 69, Bold 
4 


Street, Liverpool, respectfully intimates that his 
extensive Rooms are now open for the reception of 
Works of Art in Painting, Scu!pture, Engraving, and 
those objects of interest to the Antiquarian and Virtu- 
oso, in which skill or ingenuity in other branches of 
the Arts has been exercised; and for LITERARY 
sapped of whatever description, intended for 
Sale. 

Liverpool, owing to the wealth, the taste, and the 
liberality of her merchants, being acknowledged one 
of the first Marts in the Empire for the disposal of 
Property of the descriptions above-named, Mr. J.B 
begs to call the attention of Executors, Dealers, and 
others, to the matter of this Advertisement, most 
respectfully soliciting their support, and assuring them 
that it will ever be his pleasure, as his duty, to dis- 
charge with promptitude the business committed to 
his trust. 

References will gladly be given to Parties requiring 
them.—No. 69, Bold-street, Liverpool, 1841. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HE DAGUERREOTYPE, 89, Hicu Hot- 
Born. CLAUDET and HOUGHTON beg to an- 
nounce to the amateurs of this wonderful discovery, 
that they are now enabled to supply all persons wishing 
to use the invention for amusement or experiment, with 
complete Apparatus, Prepared Plates, &c., &e., at a 
very moderate price. They have on hand for sale the 
finest COLLECTION OF VIEWS obtained by the DA- 
GUERREOTYPE, of some of the most remarkable 
laces and monuments in the world, figures from the 
icieg model, &c., from 10s. 6d. and upwards, at Ciav- 
DET and HoveuTon’s Glass Shade and Window Glass 
Warehouse, 89, High Holborn. 





Published in 4to., Price €4 10s., in French boards ; 
and on Royal Paper, 4to., with proof-impressions of 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, price 
#7. 17s. 6d., half morocco, gilt tops, 

TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 
A. Parts. Tllustrated by One Hundred and Thirty 

Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Ve- 

netian, flemish, Dutch, and English Schools ; and 

Wood Cuts. By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 

The Parts may be had separate. ae 

1. On the EDUCATION of the EYE. Second Hdi- 
tion. Price #1 53. , t 

2. On COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Price 158. 

in boards. i adh ae 

3. On LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition. Price 

18s. in boards. 

4. On COLOUR, Fourth Edition. Price £1 11s. 6d. 
i ards. € 

This Work is particularly recommended to the Stu- 

dent in Art in the New Edition of the Encyclopedia 

Britannica.—See the article Drawing. 

James Carpenter, Bond-street. 


Now ready, Parts I. and I1., in twenty plates each. 
TUE LIBER STUDIORUM OF CLAUDE 
LORRAINE; from the Collection in the British 
Museum. Proofs, touched with grey colour, #5 58.; 
Piain, #3 Ws. each Part. Also, 
SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE’S FINES? STUDIES 
for his celebrated Victures, in twenty plates, dedicated 


| by permission to Her Majesty, of Portraits from 


various celebrated Collections, price Five Guineas ; 
touched as fac-similes of the drawings and size of life. 
Engraved and published by l. C. Lewis, Engraver of 
Drawings to the Queen, 53, Charlotte-street, Portland- 
piace, London. 


DICTIONARY OF 





GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. — By various Con- 
tributors. Publishing in Monthly Parts, price ts, 


each, forming, when complete, one volume 8vo. Il 
lustrated by many hundred Engravings on Wood, 
Section I. (Parts I. to X.) Price 10s. sewed. Part XVI, 
was published on the Ist of April. 

“ As a Dictionary, it is not only the best aid to the 
study of classical antiquity which we possess in our 
language, but will also tend to d and serve to 
guide that refined taste which it is the great object of 
classical studies to produce, 

“ Valuable as this Dictionary must be to the students 
of ancient literature, it will be of scarcely less service 
to the students of ancient art; for the HHustrations 
have been selected with care and judgment. This is 
high praise; but it would be easy to justify it by a 
reference to the work itse!f.”’"—Atheneum, Jan. 30, 1841, 


Printed for Taylor and Walton, Upper Gower-street. 


OHN CLARE, THE PEASANT POET.— 
It is well known that this amiable man, and highly 
distinguished poet, has been for some years subject to 
such aberration of mind as rendered it necessary that 
he should be removed from his family, and placed ina 
situation where the best medical treatment and most 
judicious means of management could be engaged in 
contributing to his recovery. He has now been ander 
the care of Dr. Allen, of Fairmead-house, Epping Forest, 
for nearly four years; and it is with much pleasure 
that all the fricnds of humanity and admirers of genius 
will hear, that in Dr. Allen’s opinion Clare's recavery 
would soon be complete, if his anaiety for the welfare 
of his family could be relieved by the consciousness 
that he had an income more adequate to their support. 
A subscription was made towards this object in 1820, 
which amounted to £393 15s. It was placed in the 
funds, under the care of trustees, and the interest de- 
rived from it is paid half-yearly to the family; but the 
amount from this source, at 34 per cent., is only 
£13 15s. Gd. perannum. The Marquis of Exeter also 
very generously allows Clare #15 a year, and Karl 
Spencer has most kindly continued his late noble 
father’s bounty of £P annually. ‘These sums amount 
altogether to nearly #39 a year. If £500 more could 
be obtained, or the income of the family could be 
raised to £60 a year, it is confidently expected that 
the happy event of Clare’s restoration to health, and to 
the society of his beloved wife and children, would 
soon be accomplished. 

Donations or Subscriptions will be most thankfully 
received by Dr. Allen, of Fairmead-house; Messrs. 
‘Taylor and Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street ; Messrs. 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; and Messrs. How and 
Parsons, Fleet-street. ‘The following Bankers have 





also kindly consented to open books at their houses for 
| the same benevolent purpose: — Messrs. HERRIES, 
Faraunar, and Co., St. James’ s-street 5 Messrs. Lap- 
BROKES, Kinoscors, and Co., Bank-buildings, 
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THE CELEBRATED UNIQUE BIBLE, 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE LATE Mr. BOWYER, IN FORTY-FIVE VOLUMES FOLIO, VALUE 3000 GUINEAS, 
TO BE DISPOSED OF 
ON THE PLAN OF DRAWING FOR PRIZE PICTURES AT THE “ ART-UNION ;” 
AND, AS A SECOND PRIZE, 


A GRAND HISTORICAL PICTURE, VALUE 500 GUINEAS, 
(By the late W. Hitron, Esq, Keeper of the R.A.) 
Every Ticket is a Prize, for every Holder of a Ticket receives its full value (#10 10s.) in Plates selected from Mr. Bowyer’s Splendid Publications, 














These include ‘‘ The Interior of the House of Lords,’’ with nearly 200 Portraits of distinguished Peers ; the ** Magna Charta;” the ” Lady Jane 
Grey ;’”’ ‘* Babington’s Conspiracy ;’’ ‘‘ Surrender of Mary Queen of Scots ;’’ ‘‘ The Trial of Lord Ww. Russell ; The Commons in Debate;” with 
186 Portraits of Legislators; ‘‘ The Transfiguration,” by Raffaelle; ‘‘ Portraits of the Duke of Wellington (after Sir T. Lawrence) and Queen Adelaide: 
and numerous works in Series, many of which are extremely rare, and all of approved beauty and value. 


Thus secured from loss, the Purchaser of a Ticket has his choice from this inestimable collection, and the chance of the original picture of 
‘* Wellington’s Entry into Madrid,” or of the magnificent Bible. 


The Subscription Lists are filling rapidly, and the daily communications from the country render an early application advisable. 


CoMMITTEE. . 
The following Subscribers have kindly consented to form a Commitee, to act as a Board of Trustees for the Public upon the occasion of Drawing the Lottery. 
The Right Hon. Lord GEORGE PAULET, &c. &c. JOHN LANDSEER, Esq., F.S.A. and A.R.A. 


Rev. H.J. KNAPP, D.D., Subdean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Priest in Ordinary | The Rev. RICHARD CATTERMOLE, B. D., Secretary to the Royal Society of 
to Her Majesty. Literature. 


WILLIAM UPCOTT, Esq. GEORGE GODWIN, Esq., F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

ROBERT SMIRKE, Esq., R.A. Cc. estan ge mee 

BENJAMIN BOND CABBELL, Esq., F.R.S. and F.S.A., &c. LEWIS POC( » Esq., F.5.A. . . : 

JOHN YOUNG, Esq ia CHARLES ROBERT ELLISTON, Esgq., Secretary. iii 
) ? ‘sq. ; os 
Bowyer’s Bible and Hilton's Picture, the Great Prizes and numerous specimens of the plates for selection, may be inspected from , dais 


22, Golden Square. \ 
westenihl PLAN OF DRAWING. 


i i ilton’s Picture; the 
350 Tickets, with the Subscribers’ Names, to be placed in a Wheel. The bearer of the first drawn name will be entitled to Hilton’s 
last drawn will have the 45 splendid volumes of the Holy Scriptures. 


iia : “+h ei i be NO BLANKS. 
Each Subscriber receiving the fall value of his subscription in Prints not connected with either of the Great Prizes, so that there can 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Vy TINSOR AND NEWTON'S TUBES OF 

OIL COLOUR.—This beautiful invention ob- 
viates the numerous imperfections attendant on the 
use of BLapprer CoLours, as the bladder in which 
the ey is enclosed being porous, allows the oil to 
exude; and thus, by admitting air, the colour neces- 
sarily hardens, becomes contaminated with skins, and 
frequently more than half of it is rendered totally 
unserviceable. 

The Patent Tuses are formed of stout cylinders of 
glass, hermetically secured with an air-tight piston, 
traversing the tube, aud ejecting the colour by a gentle 
pressure. 

The colour being visible through the glass, the artist 
immediately perceives the one he may require, and the 
air being excluded, no smell can ovncsal from them. 
They are also so perfectly clean to handle, that oil 
pictures may be executed without the least soil on the 
table, or on the hands of the artist. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, at their Artists’ 
Colour Manufactory, 38, Rathbone Place, London. 

Newly invented Zinc Panels for Miniatures and other 
highly finished Paintings in Oil, and all the new manu- 
factures of the trade. 


AttErUss BLADDERS of OIL-COLOUR. 

—The great success that has attended the ANTI- 
TUBE BLADDERS of OLL-COLOUR, as prepared by 
WARING and DIMES, having induced others to imi- 
tate them, W. and D. in justice to themselves have to 
state, that the adaptation is entirely their own inven- 
tion and perfectly novel. To those gentlemen who have 
given them their patronage they return their thanks, 
and feel confident these Colours have only to be used to 


experience the comfort and convenience that attend | 


their plan. The ejection of the Colour from the 
Bladder is the work of a moment, as there is no ma- 
chinery to arrange: the colour is easily perceivable, the 
same being very legibly printed on the top of the cap, 
and may be preserved fora length of time. Sold in 
any size bladders upto 8oz., at the extra price of 2d. 
small bladders, and 4d. large bladders, allowing for re- 
turned tubes. 

PREPARED CANVASS WITH INDIA-RUBBER 
GROUND.—This article having now stood the test of 
some years, and patronised by the first Artists, is 
worthy the consideration of those who would preserve 
their pictures from the effects of time. The Ground 
used in preparing this Canvass renders it verfectly 
secure from cracking or peeling off. Prepared only by 
Waring and Dimes, Artists’ Colour Manufactu ’ 
Great Bagsell-street, Bloomsbury. 


sortment of Crayons, 
| rial in the Arte. 


rers, 9), 
I An extensive as- 
Drawing Papers, and every mate- 








SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 738, Fleet-street 
(opposite THE Dispatcu _ Newspaper-office), 
respecttully informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade, 
that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 

attempted. 7 
A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized frames, ornamented with designs, made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
wood Frames and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
and re-gilt. d 
An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 


‘ 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in | 


three months. 


ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES OF A SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, 
WARRANTED TO CLEAN. 

C J. ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, 

@ corner of Mitre-court, Temple, opposite Fetter- 

lane, begs leave to inform Artists, the Trade, and 
Public, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR 
EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with 
numerous elegant Patterns, the Size and Pricesattached 
to the various Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to 
any part of the United Kingdom. 

Old Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames 
at proportionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every 
description, Orders from the country punctually at- 
tended to. ESTABLISHED 1792. 

CHEAPEST AND BEST MANUFACTURED PIC- 
TURE FRAMES IN THE WORLD. 
p GARBANATI, WORKING CARVER 
@ and GILDER, 19, St. Martin’s-court, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, respectfully informs Artists, &c., that as he 
Manufactures every description of ornamented, Gilt, 
and Fancy-wood Picture Frames entirely on his pre- 
mises, he is enabled to offer them at such low prices, 
that ke defies competition. A most extensive assort- 
ment of every description of Picture Frames kept 
ready. Re-gilding, in all its branches, dove in a most 
superior manner, and cheaper than by any other Gilder 
in the kingdom. Estimates given free of charge. 

P.S. A List of the Prices of PLATE GLASS, Gilt 
and Fancy-wood Picture Frames, Room Mouldings, 
&c., can be had at the Manufactory (gratis), or sent 
(pre-paid) to any part of the Kingdom. 

P. G. respectfully solicits a Trial of his Work, for 


j Comparison Of Quality and Price, with other Manu- 
facturers, 





HE LONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUB- 
N GUARANTEED MUTUAL and PROPRIE- 
T Y LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Chariotte- 


and 19, Regent-street, London; 
21, St. Andrew’s-street, Edinburgh ; and 64, Fleet 
street, Dublin. DIRECTORS. seatiaties 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. Kennett ing , Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. John M — en 
James Bidden, Esq. Jobn Maclean . oo 
Captain F. Brandreth. J. Marm. — 
Vice-Ad. R. Honyman. Sir eg Oo in, 
Benjamin Ifill, Esq. | Alex. “ ee 
John Johnson, Esq., Ald. | Managing »1 fan 
Auditors—H. H. Cannan, oe ae " ons wil 
Medical Adviser—Marshall Hall, M.D., eee. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, France, an 
Secretary—F. Edgell, Esq. disputable 
The Policies are indefeasible and = -* - 
unless they have been obtained by fra’ 
ntation. ; sonal 
many important mistake, or even an ee 
omission, in communicating ger ge tee 
the numerous questions put by ot ib mpeiting the 
the effect of annulling the policy, -— ~~} 
premiums—thus rendering it in qe onde) wheter 
uncertainty (until the claim comes to 6 ae inbart, 
the policy be of any value. Te ie “+ 
and Dublin Assurance Company, etme sured, 
viate what they consider ee i 
satisfy themselves upon the — em rye 
by them before they enter into the comma 
rance, and frame their policies In oe ae, and thes 
clude all future questions as to their ple. documest 
render them indefeasible and indispu The policies of 
of future debt against the a rs certaid 
this Company may, therefore, be ipeachable ol 
available future funds, and as um neactient 
otiable documents for pecumary © anseain wopeid fe 
g One half of the premiums may re for loan ti 
seven years—affording a eed os ete a 
i ily prov - te 
which See suggested —allt wing & Pe eating 
dropped at one half of the no cod 
the assured at a future perioe, he assurance, 
mount of the § 
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TARY ; 
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COPYRIGHT IN DESIGN. 


We have before us a pile of pamphlets, a heavy 
Parliamentary report, several heavier debates, a 
clever ‘‘ Digest of Evidence,’’ by Mr. Emerson 
Tennent, and files of Lancashire papers, filled with 
letters on the subject of Copyright in Designs ; but 


nearly all of them ciscuss the value and expedi- 
ency of copying, passing over that which is the 
most essential element in the controversy—the 
preliminary question of right. It has been long a 


fishion with superficial reasoners, to assert that 
property, in the abstract, is the creature of law; 
because certain species of property are undoubt- 
edly of legal creation, and they repeat this 
mischievous absurdity with cuckoo pertinacity, 
mistaking identity of assertion for continuity 
of argument: expecting, ‘* like the Heathen, to 
be heard for their much speaking.’’ The utter 
nonsense of this opinion may be shown in a 
moment: ‘‘ property’? may be justly defined ‘‘ the 
transference of a man’s individuality to some 
animate or inanimate object by appropriation ;’’ 
and to the common question, ‘‘ when did pro- 
perty begin?’’—the answer is ‘‘ with the first 
breath which man drew in this world, when he 
made a portion of the air his own by inhaling it.” 

To say that society has created property, is not 
one whit less absurd than to assert that society 
has created man; the savage is, in this case, 
wiser than certain philosophers: ask his right 
to his fish, his fruit, his arrows, or his hut, and he 
will give you no wire-drawn distinctions about the 
propriety of encouraging industry by protecting 
its savings, but he will boldly answer, “‘ the fish is 
mine, for 1 caught it; the fruit, for I plucked it; 
the house, for I built it;’? he proves his title 
by that most conclusive argument, so frequently 
employed by logicians—the exclusion of all the 
contraries—'* To whom should this belong, if not 
tome?” The articles wear the imprint of his 
labour, and are assimilated with himself. No man 
has ever existed, nor, indeed, is it possible to con- 
ceive his existence, without some property ; the 
lowest inhabitant of the Aleutian Islands, the most 
degraded savage in South Australia, calls his fish- 
hook, his canoe, or his game, Ais own, and resents 
fvery attempt to deprive him of them as a gross 
outrage, 

If the absurdity of calling ‘‘ property the crea- 
ture of law,’’ and confounding two things so obvi- 
Viously distinct as creation and protection, had 
deen limited to Owen and his followers, we should 
4 more have attempted to refute such a folly 
ag we should have laboured to demonstrate 
a fxistence of the sun to a blind sceptic; but 
cenan have some respectable companions 
pd delusion, and its exposure is therefore 
a “ painful necessity. The process of 
hy lat individuatization of objects, or that 
~ 4 i — men and things, which is called 
makin ‘a - iY ve effected either by production— 
ohete ont uilding a hut ; by appropriation— 

"ing fruits, taking fish; or by occupancy, 


thar 
at 1s | : . . A e 
“it Is, declaring a right of property in something 


an a: land, aud being able to maintain it. 

interwar he 7 form of property which can, 

Maia oo ‘da legal creation ; and even 

to have d Closely examined, will be found not 

the dear its origin from law, but simply 
,14on of its tenure. 


perty in he Prised at the undefined state of pro- 
as consider, i ‘rly stages of society, when piracy 
be the ma “an honourable employment, fit to 
eulogy ee of nobles, and the theme of 
ave in tal. peores but we must not forget that we 
Coguized hich day rights of property still unre- 

‘Which are to the full as sacred as those 
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acknowledged for centuries. There was no copy- 
right in early times, because there were no arts of 
printing and engraving to make books, paintings, 
and designs yield profit ; and for this exquisite rea- 


son, there are many at the present day who believe | 


that copyright is an invented thing, held as a grant 
bestowed by the mere grace and pleasure of so- 
ciety; nay, more, as the title of one of the Man- 
chester pamphlets aptly expresses it, ‘‘ The Policy 
of Piracy as a Branch of National Industry, and a 
Source of Commercial Wealth,’’ has been ex- 
renee and enforced before a Committee of the 

ouse of Commons ; with Statistical, Geographi- 
cal, and Moral Illustrations, by persons invested 
with magisterial dignity, and engaged in the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

Now, the right of property in any invention or 
production is far clearer and more easily deduced 
from absolute principle than any other. It is the 
title of actual production and pre-occupancy. 
The claimant of copyright does not ask the legis- 
lature for a title; he has that already from the 
Being who endowed him with talents and in- 
dustry; he only asks to be secured in his right ; 
he demands that society should fulfil the ends for 
which it exists, and give protection to the property 
created, independent of it. A law of copyright is 
not so much, ‘a law for the encouragement of li- 
terature and art,” as ‘‘a law for doing justice to 
literature and art ;”’ society has a right to prescribe 
the conditions on which it will give protection; 
but these conditions, to be equitable, must be regu- 
lated and proportioned by the nature and amount 
of the protection. 

This simple reasoning is sometimes met by 
a miserable quibble; it is said that protection 
gives the value to the property, and therefore may 
in effect be said to create it. We may cheerfully 
grant that any species of property deprived of 
legal protection will be worth very little; if fish- 
eries were placed beyond the pale of the law, 
we should soon see the rights of fishery without 
a price in the market; if game should be declared 
common property, few would incur the expense of 
a pheasantry. But this wretched objection defeats 
its own end ; for it includes within itself a confes- 
sion that there exists a species of property, which 
would have a price and value if it received the 
same protection extended to other forms of pro- 
perty. but which is deprived of its fair worth, and 
therefore of its fair right, by the refusal of protec- 
tion. 

Copyright, however, is further resisted because 
it creates what some people are pleased to cull a 
monopoly. The whole force of this objection 
consists simply in the fact that monopoly is a 
word of four syllables, to which abuses utterly 
unconnected with copyright, and as unlike to it as 
possible, have given an odious and unpopular 
signification. Cervantes tells a story of a madman 
who, having been punished for beating a spaniel, 
ever afterwards mistook all dogs for spaniels ; and 
so, because giving men an exclusive use and en- 
joyment of that which was not their own by 
any natural right, has been branded as a mono- 
poly; securing to men the use and enjoyment 
of that which is their own, the result of their own 
ingenuity and industry, must also bear the odious 
name. Had ‘monopoly’? been a shorter word, 
and in more common use, this “ sophism of name’ 
could never have been perpetrated. We wish that 
the clever authors of the Manchester pam lets, 
in their next edition of ‘* Argument Made Easy,” 
would give usa chapter “‘ On Measuring the Value 
of an Objection by the number of its Syllables. 

‘* Monopoly,’’ in its ae sense, is “* an unjust 
usurpation of a public right by privileged indivi- 
duals ;’’ but where is the pudlic right in the 
author’s book, the painter’s picture, the inventor's 
mechanism, or the astist’s design? Are the copy- 
ists prepared to maintain that invention itself 1s a 
usurpation, an invasion of the rights of stupidity 
Authors and artists complain of a pe ate wrong ; 
they are answered by being accused of a desire to 
usurp a public right; assuredly, then, we have 
a right to enquire what the asserted public right is, 
and how it came into existence? Wecan discover 
no source for it but that which has been revived by 
the modern school of — economy ; namely, 
the will and pleasure of pirates, who insist that in- 
ventions should be common property, that they 
may appropriate it by plunder. 





he claims of literary productions and mechan- 
ical inventions to some Lge of protection have 
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been recognized, although very reluctantly and 
imperfectly ; but there are species of artistic pro- 
perty, to which all protection is ostentatiously 
refused. A pirate may copy and multiply the 
copies of a picture, without the artist’s permission ; 
he may engrave from the copy which he surreptiti- 
ously rocures, and anticipate the artist in the mar- 
ket. This is in principle the same as permitting a 
robber to carry off the ears of corn, provided he 
leaves the stalk; to drink the wine, provided he 
spares the cask. It is in fact— 
‘‘The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 

The only safety which the artist possesses now, is 
derived from the natural difficulties that impede 
the pirate ; but if an extension of the Daguerreo- 
type should facilitate the copying of pictures—and 
such an invention is not beyond the range of pro- 
bability — painters, like designers of patterns, 
would soon find art a losing pursuit, and our 
School of Painting would follow the fate of our 
School of Design; that is to say, it would become 
the worst in Europe. 

It has been said that authors and artists derive 
their ideas from materials accumulated during 
past ages; that they do not create, but combine, 
and therefore that they have no particular right to 
their ideas. Now, setting aside the very obvious 
fact that a new combination is, in fact, a new 
invention, let us test the principle by applying it 
to other forms of property. Is the right of the 
agriculturist to the produce of his farm, weakened 
by the fact of his having learned the best modes 
of tillage from past and present experience? The 
objection might be entitled to some weight as an 
argument against perpetual copyright; but, as 
this has never been claimed, the reasoning, such 
as it is, has no bearing on the question really in 
issue. 

We are told that this copyright is a new claim ; 
and so it is, for the very obvious reason that the 
property to be protected is a new thing. Until 
there were facilities for multiplying copies of 
books, prints, and patterns, the orginals had 
no moneyed value as subjects of copy; they do 
now possess such value, and have therefore be- 
come property, not by any act of the legislature, 
but by the ordinary progress of society. Those 
who, in this instance, declaim about innovation, 
would seem to reason as if —— could not de- 
mand protection, unless its claim had been made 
before it came into existence. This is like requi- 
ring a child to lay claim to an estate, before itself 
was born, or the estate acquired. Those who use 
such an argument would do well to learn some 
portion of philosophy from Mrs. Glasse’s receipt 
for dressing hare-soup, “ first catch your hare :"’ 
men must have the property before they feel the 
want of the protection. 

That which has created the chief value of the 
property, has also produced the most urgent 
necessity for its protection, namely, the facility 
of multiplying copies. _Lockett’s Excentrics— 
the most wondrous machinery that exists in this 
age of mechanical wonders—will copy the most 
elaborate design with a rapidity which must be 
seen to be believed. These machines combine 
the excentric check with Colas’s process for en- 
graving in relief, and they achieve the most 
complicated pattern. The electrographic processes 
of Spencer, Sabaer, and Jacobi, have recentl fur- 
nished additional facilities to the copyist ; that is 
to say, they have increased the valve of the design, 
and at the same time rendered the tenure of its 
property more insecure. Assuredly moralists 
would deprecate the progress of improvement, if 
its only results were temptations to piracy and 
helps to robbery. , 

But we are told that these designs are so trashy 
and insignificant, that they are not worth pro- 
tection. It is, however, aclear case, that they are 
worth being pirated, and in ordinary matters we 
should be tempted to conclude that what is worth 
stealing is worth keeping. Granting, what indeed 
is undeniable, the inferiority of English designs, 
it is as clear as daylight that this is owing to the 
absence of protection. Patterns are careless and 
hasty productions, for the same reason that the 
coasts of England and France were left unculti- 
vated in the times of the Northmen; peopte will 
not expend labour, time, and money, for the be- 
nefit off irates. In France, designs are p' ’ 
and in France designs are superior ; it is easy to 
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connect the two* facts as cause and effect ; “we 
know thatsotders to artists of the very highest 
class are at this moment contingent on the success 
of the claim for protection of copyright. 

The present limited protection is absolutely 
nugatory; friends complain of it+as inefficient, 
enemies boast that they ostentatiously disregard it. 
Mr. Louis Lueis declared, that ‘Sit never entered 
into the heads of himself or his partners to enquire 
whether patterns offered for sale,were:private pro- 
perty or not,’’ and others declare that they never 
regarded the existing law as any protection at all. 
Let us:take one simple instance of the monstrous 
injustice that may be perpetrated, when property 
is thus left without protection ; it is not solitary, 
and'we need not therefore introduce personality 
by the mention of names. 

A Dublin manufacturer devises a pattern of 
such striking beauty, that on showing it in a large 
Manchester house, he receives“so large an order, 
that ‘he is compelled to-execute it:by utstalments: 
After halfof the goods ordered bas been‘delivéred, 
the Manchester gentlemen refuse to take the re- 
mainder, unless a reduction be made in the price ; 
the Dubiin manufacturer refuses, but not having 
‘awritten agreement, he is unable to compel them 
to reveivd thergoods tand. begides, feels contident 
that he can‘dispose of.them elsewhere. The Man- 
chester gentlemen are tgo quick'for. him ; they get 
his:patterns copieds print them on inferior cloths 
and with soft colours, undersell the inventor in 
the Snarket, and not only injure the sale of his 
superior goods, but expose him to the imputation 
of having produced their inferior article. Here, 
then, is a specimen of the justice proposed by the 
new school of piratical economy; a man who 
exerts industry and ingenuity to devise a new 
pattern, is not only to be deprived of the fair 
fruits of his labour, but to receive the additional 
injury of having the character of his house depre- 
ciafed;into the bargain. . 

+ It might to most people appear unnecessary to 
prove, that the production of a good.design re- 
quires some outlay in tite, talent} and money ; 
but as there are some who doubt the fact, we 
shall indicate some of the sources.of expence. 
Many combinations must be made, many experi- 
yoent tried; designs which look well on paper will 
not always succeed on cloth; in point of fact, not 
more than twenty per cent. of the designs pro- 
duced are selected for printing: again, not more 
than a fourth of the designs selected can be fairly 
expected to succeed with the public, for taste is so 
capricious, that no man can predict what will take 
and what will not. - An inventor, therefore, has to 
bear, not merely the cost of producing a design, 
but also the cost of the rejected designs, and the 
loss on the prints that have been total or partial 
failures. The copyist is exposed to none of these 
hazards; he ‘‘takes up that which he laid not 
down, and reaps that which he did not sow;” 
there is exquisite modesty in his demand that he 
should be permitted to continue this course, be- 
cause he finds such a system profitable. Since 
the days of the buccaneers, we have not mct so 
bold a defence of free-booting under the name of 
free trading. « a ie ‘ 
** But,’} say the copyists, “if we do not rob 
the inventors of designs, the printers on the Con- 
tinent will do so ; and it js better for the nation that 
the plunder should be in our own pockets, than in 
theirs.”’ ‘To this admirable reasoning, which shows 
that we ought to pick the pockets of their neigh. 
bours, in order to protect them from thieves, 
Messrs. Ross, T. Lockett, and Professor Riddle 
Wood add, that foreigners have peculiar facilities 
for copying, which can be adequately met only by 
encouraging piracy at home. ‘This 1s in fact a re- 
vival of the argument by which the slave-trade was 
defended —‘* If. you do not kidnap the Negroes, 
the. French and Spaniards wiil.”’ The suppose d 
facilities possessed by foreign copyists exist in the 
evidence of the * three aforesaid gentlemen, and 
no where else.’ .. Mr. Thomson's ‘* Notes on the 
Present State of Calico Printing in Belzinm.” and 
the evidence collected by Mr. Emerson Tennent 
effectually settle that question. Foreigners caunot 
orocure the cloth on such reasonable terms as the 
ritish printer ; they cannot print so cheaply, and 
they have not conrenient opportunities for. bribing 
workmen to betray the secrets of their employers’ 
manipulation. It is not an impossible event—it 
has. actually oceurred—that the secret of a new 
design being in preparation has come to the ears of 
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a rival; that its secret has been'purchased from a 
treacherous servant; that the copy advanced pari 
passu with the original, and of course could be 
sold at a price below that which would remunerate 
the original inventor. So much for the morality 
taught in the new school of piratical economy. 

It may be worth while to enquire whether the 
present state of the law is not injurious to the 
clever and intelligent portion of the copyists them- 
selves, and profitable only to those who combine 
incurable stupidity and obstinate ignorance with 
incurable avarice. + After all. that »moralists. and 
divines have written, appeals to the consciences of 
men are not-so efficacious as appeals to their 
breeches’ pockets; and we may therefore be per- 
mitted to show that calico-printing is no exception 
to the good old aphorism that ‘‘ Honesty is the 
best policy.”’ : 

A new pattern suggests several possible vari- 
ations of form and colouring, based on the original 
design ;-but*differittg ftom-it.soamuch,in individual 
forms or in’ details, as’ not to-come’ within the pro- 
tection*of copyright ; in other words, a new pat- 
tern may directly lead to several, other patterns of 
the same general ‘character, or what is called ‘‘a 
new style.’’ We have before us specimens of six- 
teen different patterns, all derived from one ori- 
ginal, well-known to the trade as ** Lane’s Net.’? 
Now, copyright protects the pattern and not the 
style; so that a really good and new design opens 
a mine of ideas for the whole trade, which. they 
may work simultaneously, provided they do not 
infringe the original design. The short-sighted 
opposition offered to the protection of designs 
must therefore keep qjpsed valuable mines of per- 
miitations and combmM&tions, which are far more 
likely. to produte profit than piratical imitations of 
the inferior designs which the present system of 
policy allows alone to be.produced. « , 

There can be no doubt that the introduction of 
the Arabesque style into printed.farniture, would 
suggest an inexhaustible variety of beautiful and 
graceful patterns, but the first introduction of such 
a design would entail very heavy expenses, if the 
execution were at all worthy of the plan. But 
before the work could become known to the 
public, copyright would have expired; during the 
brief interval of protection, copyists would have 
made all the necessary preparations, and the ori- 
ginal proprietor would find himself. undersold 
almost before he was in a condition to sell. 

Until protections be given to patterns, schools 
of design are no better than schools for ** teaching 
how to starve for the good of others ;’’ and assu- 
redly this.is a form of National Education not 
likely to become popular. .Art is confessedly low 
in proportion to the the other branches of intellec- 
tual industry; and so it must continue to be 
while the protection of. law is refused to the 
products of artistic labour and skill. , The claim 
for copyright is not, consequently, a selfish de- 
mand: it is a claim founded on the most obvious 
principles of right, and, furthermore, sanctioned 
by the plainest dictates of common honesty, com- 
mou justice, and common sense. 

W. Cooke Taytor. 
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EXHIBITION AT THE LOUVRE. 
+ What is our first emotion on entering the Gal- 
lery of the Louvre in a new season? ., Is it not to 
look. for the works of those we have admired in 
former years.- Alas, in 1841, for many of these 
we look in vain, we miss many a wellknown name; 
even pictures we had seen elsewhere and hoped. to 
see again, in the Gallery are not ,there. - Of M. 
Ingrés there is nothing, nor of Messrs. Dela- 
roche, Scheifer, Decamps.- Nothing from Horace 
Vernet, nor Couder, nor Camille Roqueplan, nor 
Adolphe Brune, nor M. Eugene Isabey, nor .M: 
Jules Dupré, nor M. Brascassat. - 1t would seem 
as if these gentlemen neglected the anntal exhi- 
bition as unnecessary to their fame, but let them 
beware no other such field exists for cbt tining 
a universal celebrity, as this, and the werld is apt 
to forget those whom it does not sec. Ner let it 
be thought that the Gallery is barren, crowds cf 
young artists are struggling into excellence and 
fame; many worthily replace the absent. The 
gallery is full, and in every style we find the usual 
Vaticty of compositions. The works of sculpture 





are ‘perhaps, less numerous than usual; but we 


}amust not judge of its advance merely by the nu- 








merical catalogue. 
position’ we have so 
striking failures. W 

hina A ape and the ‘ 
mproved in his art; in M. a? 

Spanish history, “Charlee y poh from 
vernment of the Low Countries to his “ ro Go. 
Charles places his hand on his sate tae 
he leans on William of Orange a noble — 
jestic figure ; the whole Pt i is m and ma- 
the subject is treated with breadth pep ny 
and the tone of colouring is warm a 
M. E. Delacroix gives us the ‘ Crusaders enter 
Constantinople.’ The vanquished fly in de 
tions, old men and women throw themecl oe 
the ground imploring the mercy of the con, ion “ 
in the’ distarice is an, imnfense’perspective' of 1 
city and the blue Bosphorus, blue hills and = 
sky, such as perhaps are never. seen, in the ue 
In short we have in this picture all the merits and 
defects of M.Delacroix’s eccentric pencil, whic; 
have ‘been the subject of discussion for ten vue 
past, leading to but one useful result, a distaste to 
— opinions. 

urther on in the gallery, M. Blo 

placed the ‘‘ heroes,of the Cresiakibeetn 
of Acre’’—the’city has-capitulated ; >to the left, the 
banners of Philip Augustus and Richard Cour 
de Lion float on its towers, in the centre, march 
an indignant band of disarmed Mussulmans, and 
to the right, the besieging army is seen in ord 
of battle. This picture happily recals some of 
M. Blondel's former efforts. Still further on 
M. Schnetz has encamped the “‘ Crusaders before 
Jerusalem :’’ it is the moment of a solemn proces. 
sion on the arrival of the Genoese fleet. Of the 
two aspirants to succeed M. Ingrés at-Rome; the 
successful competitor does not here,also ,bex 
away the prize from his rival.» We have the 
* Return of St.~Louis from Palestine-landing at 
Hyéres,’ by, M: Arsenne.. The ‘ Sinking of the 
Vengeur,’ according, to the French, version of, the 
story by M. Leullier, a bold and vigorous picture. 
From M. C. L. Muller, we have ‘ Heliogabalus ia 
his* Car, drawn by, women, and surrounded by 
bacchantes,:satyrs,’ &c. - From M. Alaux we,have 
three pictures which place his name very high in 
modern art. They commemorate three occasions 
prior to 1789, when the people rose to, the surface 
of the political horizon. ‘The Meeting of the 
States General at Paris under, Philip Augustus;’ 
‘The Assembly of the Notables at Rouen, wader 
Henry IV.;’ of ‘ The States General under 
Louis XIJI.’ These pictures are in a grand style, 
the composition shows excelleyt judgment, and 
they possess great truth.» Of religious pictures in 
a great style, we have the ‘ Resurrection of Lae 
zarus,’ by M., Vanden Berghe; a ‘ Holy Family, 
by .M. .Mottez, which breathes sweet poetry; 
‘Ecce Homo,’ M. Jouy ; ‘ The Flight into Egypt. 
by M. Ducornet, that meritorious painter, whose 
works do not betray the cruel, infirmity uncer 
which he labours, the - being, _with ut arms. 
‘The Annunciation to the Shepherds,’ M. Cibot; 
‘ Saint Agatha and Saint Genevieve,’ M. Gigovs; 
and four or five other religious subjects treste: 
by Messrs. Jolivet, Varnier, Vaines, Carbili 
Louis, and Glaize. These pictures represent "i" 
is called Christian art, that is, a certain mys 
poetic sentiment should be diffused over rs 
work, leading us to feel more than we oy" . 
subject is delicate, and might deserve ees = 
sion ; perhaps we may return to It. Of the ~ 
matter before us, we think we may safely pn Aa 
there is more prose than poetry m te ead 
exhibited with religious subjects... Of su i 
fancy, life-size, we have .M. Deeaisne falls 
cesca di Rimini.’ M. Tissier, a uit 
left a sleeping beauty exposed a este Ape 
gaze of the satyrs, of the nee. ‘rah a attired 
pert has called by the name of Sara eh oust 
in oriental costume, a pretty rp Slee Ie 
lady, entirely French in air_and chars - 
Coutine, leaves by the wayside the pr without 
without food or, clothes, and yet ret Death of 
oriental poetry." M. Jaquand enero in out last 
Charles de la Tremouille,’ as describe Her dimen- 
number. We pass to subjects of bay ® M. Ro- 
sions: * The Scene in the Inge in all its parts 
bert Fleury, is a work so per > adeaiv® it, and § 
that the most hostile critic must # the sensatioa 
deeply impressive in its pemgareer™ as it is © 
it inspires is almost terrible, sf he author. “tis 
dramatic interest by the skill of t 
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: _ evel consecrate, and assign-to it a | - We are compelled, to ‘leave undescribed many 


siiant page in “pny 
— past Judgment,’ by M.. Gué, the ‘mortals 
recalled to 
sea shore. 
Steuben ; ¥ 
d a a r . . 
oe M. Auguste Leloir, by the purity of his 
“ivle and the,nable simplicity of the action in his 
‘Homer singing his Poems. M. Biard, it is well- 
known has-brought from Lapland views of, such, 
truth and terrible power that their icy aspect 
chills the heart. He also gives us the , glorious 
death of the Commander of the Cougdic, mortally 
wounded in an engagement with gncEnglish frigate : 
he has been carried on deck and is surrounded by 
screw. ' ‘ 7— , 2s - 
a ag makes some beautiful women, with 
copper complexion and in luxurious attitudes of re- 
. ’ 

pose, singing ** by the rivers of Babylon.”’ M. Lou- 
jon gives ‘The Annual Migration with their 
Flocks of the Shepherds of Camargue to the High 
Alps.’ We must pass over many pictures worthy 
of mention, and come to the easel pictures and_| 
domestic subjects, and the thousand fancies that | 
drop from the roving pencil of the artist. »M. 
Baron} has :made~a graceful. and charmingly 
coloured picture, having’ for. subject ‘ Ribera as 
a Child.’ + The subject is less interesting than 
awork of M. Jaquand, engraved by M. Allain, 
also from the life of Ribera; it is when passing, 
along the streets of Rome, Cardinal Ximenes 
sees a boy with with some pieces of bread lying 
beside him, in rags, earnestly engaged in drawing 
some objects before him. He stops his carriage, 
enquires, and finds the youth is called. Josef de 
Rivera; that, destined by his parents’ for a 


We have ‘ Christ at Calvary,’ by M. 


the history of the school of Fratice.- | 








and among a multitude of works we 
he new interest.to a hacknied subject | 





learned carvecr, he was unable to resist his -love 
of painting, and left al! to paint in the studio | 
of Francesco Ribatti. ‘There he acquired much, | 
but his desire was to. study. at Rome; thither 
he travelled on foot, and.arrived as we have 
described. .‘The .cardinal, took& him into , his 
family, aud there..was -formed the: great. genius 
of Josef. de. Ribera. . We say great.genius, for 
he must not» begmeasured by the specimens 
usually seen of, his: pencil; so called in England ; 
they are ,mych oftener by a far inferior hand, 
‘Il Calabrese.’; 

M. Toy Johannot has placed, reclining on 
soft couches, some Italian-looking women, who, 
in silence and reveric, seem enjeying a siesta. 
M. Diaz has given us an enchanting landscape, 
with afemaly figure reclining, and Love escaping 
among;the trees. Again, he is with the Arabs 
ig a burning desert. The ‘Convalescent Pupil 
f the Polytechnic School,’ by M. Destouches, 
with his pale face, and the anxious girl who 
supports his wounded arm, is an interesting and 
peasing pieture. * The Stolen Child,’ a spirited | 
picture of gipsey life, by M. Grenier. _M. Geniole 
fives “Fragments of. Moorish,Architecture in 
Grenada,’ a* Scene of an Inundation,’ and ‘ The 
Refect ry of the Trappjsts.’« M. Steuben passes 
tom, bibjcal. tradition to ‘ Napoleon : in, his 
Cabinet; Esmeralda in her Little Room, with 
her Pretty Goat,’ to ‘ Thee Noble Judith on her 
Way, to the Camp of Holofernes.’ M.. Louis, 
“roy immortalizes the nation of rats with his 
usual felicity, translating one of the prettiest 
fables of La Vout iine. : pe oA 

lu landscape, the gallery is comparatively more 
ried thansin qtyeother Cepartment, and'we regret 
Wecinpuly name a fow of the charming scenes 
vefore us. « Wexpass M..Remond’s. immense 
ranvass with ¢ Mouit Carmel, and ‘, Elias Exciting 
* | copie ty Destroy, the Worshippers of Baal,’ 
to - ture tequiyipg anuch consideration $5 and turn 
oy Peapine. fruits of M. Aligny,s studies in 
sane os reiealle 5 but his shepherds—are they 
Me “than those of Theocritus or Florian ? 
Tyrol pe ane has explored the depths of the | 
ve on © shores o¢ the Seine. M. Calame | 
land: |e. UM‘Ure on the mountains of Switzer- 
pe ai pines and her oaks, .and the. effects , 
two chant? and evening light. ~M. -Cabat aiyes 
mena Ming. landscapes, executed in his old 

wx, A »Parm,’ aud.‘ The -Interior of ‘a 
tue, landscape by M. Francis is “a 
rl ‘sour, and imagination; but, of, gn, 
title piien, it has nojhing but the fangiful 
thd the “La vourlier gives, Cimabue and Giotto’, 
pleasing ia. 7! Capri:’ Studies full of feeling and 
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| of some of these, 


works .of merit .in this . department, - especially 


| Neapolitan scenes, of which our artists are never 
life are numerous as the sands on the | 


tired; and a yet warmer, sun +pourtrayed b 
M. Marhilat, gilding the Greek Nye 
Beyrout. $%. syste ve tn 

Of marine subjects, we have almost a gallery 
by the single pencil of M. Gudin: battles, bom- 


bardments, &c.* &c.; and his name is so justly 
celebrated, that we require only to say, that, as 
usual, his sea pieces are full of beauty, °M. 
Francia gives the ‘Striking of the Velocity on the 
Jetty at Calais, when the King was on Board,’ 
M. Morel Fatio, repeats the same subject; and 
also the ‘ Landing of the Ashes. of. Napoleon at 
Cherbourg.’. M. W. Wylde and M. Lepoittevin 
carry us to ‘The Bay of .Naples;’ and hardiy 
can we realize, from his, byjlliant works, that the 
last named artist has been threatened with blind- 
ness... . n : 

In portrait, the exhibition is less rich than in 


| landscape. To ,us,it_still appears M. Hippolyte. 
Flandrin_ bears ,the, prize of exellence from all, 
, minus, 





rivals., His ‘Portrait of ,Madame 
the sympathy-a young and: beautiful woman 
always exites,,is not.inferior to his justly cele- 
brated portrait of Madame Oudiné. His brother, 
M., Auguste. Flandrin, worthily follows in his 
steps.. M. Amaury Daval has lost nothing of 
his talent, but he will not easily find a face of 
such interest, nor a mode! in so pure a mould, as 
the young girl whose portrait had such success 
in the exhibition of 1839. Amongst a crowd of 
portraits, we may notice the happy and vigorous 
‘ Portrait of the Poet } irsene Houssaye,’ by 
M. Jules Varuier. OMe Essarts, another of 
our Romance Writers,’#y°M. Vanden Berghe, 
speaks, highly, for, the artist. ~MM. Jujllerat,. 
Louise, Denos, and Peragallo, have all executed 
portraits more or less remarkable. 

.The water-colour ccepartment of this season 
is ably filled. There are various charming views 
by M. Hubert, picked up here and there. M. 
Louis David gives a ‘ Tyrolian Family,’ a * Horse 
Race through Fields.’ M. Finck gives some 
very pretty portraits. M. Pannier, M. Jules 
Etex, and Madame Laure de Leomeuil, some 
very elegant ones, &c. &c. M. Dauzat gives 
five powerful sketches of the French army in the 
feartul defile, called ‘The lron Gates.”. . Crayons 


are dignified by the pencil of, M. Marechal, of, 


Metz; he gives ‘The Gitano,’ ‘The Student,’ 
and ‘Two Male Heads.’ - - 


“+ @ 
In sculpture, M. Etex has executed ‘ The, 


Tomb of Gericault.’ The illustrious painter ds 
represented > reclining, holding his paletie, that 
which he.used in bed till within a few days_ of 
his death. The statue is in marble; the bas, 
relicf, in bronze, is a copy of his ‘ Shipwreckjof 
the Medusa:’ on the sides of the pedestal,.in, 
stone, are engraved his ‘ Chasseyr,a Cheval,’ and 
his ‘ Cuirassier.’,, M. Pradier has, enlarged the 
proportioas of the charming-stptug skuown as the 
* Odalesque.’ . M. Bartolini, a F orentine sculptox. 
has personified in the nymph ,Atjina, the, poeta) 
inhabitants, of, the banks, of the, Arno. #@M.. 


Joufirays gives us a ,ver 


pleasure, empty. h t 
statue an expression of, melancholy, for gwhich 
language has yo word. , In_the, relaxation, of the 
arins and bedy, a weariness, tor which: fastidium 
ritw*is the best translation.” We have * Prome~, 
tl ops, Chaines,’, by M.+ Legendre: ,Heégal,. and 
! o .Traclag 
Maréschal.Comte Gerard, M. Oudine the bug 
of M., Galle, &c.&c. — - ‘ + ef? Pon 
We have thus noted many of the, principal 
works .in the gallery. , Some.deseryg,more de- 
rien criticism and a more fulljdegcriptjon ;,and, 
eof we reserve to Be 
riglit to speak hereafter ; paxtiguldrly,o vistorical 
works—the style that should most,dirggtly, fulfil 
tlie highest fanction of the fine arts—the teaching 
of the people. Who can tell the latent spark that 
may be awakened in,a young,or ut ormed mind 
by the contempletion of,a picture,that withdraws 
the mind from trivial, thoughts by recalligg what 
have been the worthy objects of exertion (0 the 


great and good of all times. , 6 Baw te 
a om on 
p e bo) Od tee 


sl 


triking work :i%'js.+ 
called, * Djsenchantment ;’jt represents a womanys 
very beautiful,, holding;insher,haud the eupdots 

' . , There” is in the head ofgthe’s 


the, Head; of, a Lamb ;on ,the4 
sud, M.Jaley has modelled the statue pfythe 4 
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OBSERVATIONS ON “ THE HANGING’ 
. OF PICTURES.” 


Sirx,—Nothing can be more just than some of 
the. remarks upon’ ‘! Pictare Hanging” by your 
correspondent. ‘*An Original Subscriber ;’’. but 
they ‘are-not altogether new: he will find very 
similar recommendations in Blagkwood’s Maga- 
zine for March +1840.» 1 should not now have 
troubled you with any observations, were it not 
my titention to revert to the subject; that being 
the case, it may be worth while to congider, or 
that your correspondent would. reconsider, ,the» 
cood or bad effects of a slanting position :;gtant! 
that it is in any case proper, his contrivance is 
simple and easy. Perfectly agreeing with him, 
that the horizontal line should be with the eye of 
the spectator, 1 would not make it so, by the 
forced position, if suspended high, and by thus 
making the picture meet the eye at right angles. 
It is fair to observe, that he seems to more than 
imply that it is-still.ancevil by saying, ‘* when cir- 
cumstances render it necessary’ to suspend.a pice 
ture above its.sujtable position. ..The followin 
reasons are important. .The light, if, it be good 
for the pictures underneath, must be bad fonthese | 
inclined forward ; and if not too high,’ they twill : 
receive reflection from, below, from furniture, and 
even the floor; this ] observed last year at the 
National Gallery ; some of the pictures it was im- 
possible to see, particularly the large Gaspar, the 
‘Abraham.’ But there is a much stronger objection 
in all rooms lighted from above; you have the 
light more in your eye than on the picture, whereas 
when you look at a picture you should see no light . 
but there, in fact be unconscious whence it,comes. { 
With any glaregof light in the eye,‘it is impossible ; 
tq judge of the-proper etigct of a picture; that is, » 
if we judge; itis from habit ;. but we cannot truly s 
feel the sentiment of the piece: it will.make what 
is light, flimsy and poor; what is deep, will be 
more certainly destroyed, and obscurity take the 
place of well osiual chiaro oscuro and colour. 
The painter, aware of this, then best feels his 
subject, when he paints with a light from above, ; 
and tiat generally a small light; so it was 
at least with the old masters. Raffaclle’s-was 
very small, and there is a natural reasonsfor ition 
which too is involved, another objection. It is, 
always paipful to look up, not only as to.the con- 
styained uneasy position ; and thereforeyou never 
should look, at a ‘picture, which requires long 
observations, under the necessity of calculating , 
how long you may hold out, or rather hold/up4 
your head; but nature has done ail that can be 
done to protect the eye from, glare; notwith- 
standing that the poet says,ithat ‘' Providence bas 
given man a face ‘ sublime) (tp gook up), and bade 
him look at the heavens, and raise his erect coun- 
tenance to the stars,""— » 

Os homini sublime dedit ca#lumque tueri 

7 Jussit et erectos ad tyslyra tollere vullus.”” 
Yet see how the,poet labours with his own efforts ; 
for in fact, before he.can. make, his men Jook, up, » 
he thrice attemptasthe thing; for the separate pas- 
sages of the two Jines present but one act. 
man: has the face to look up, he has the face to 
lopk at the heaveng; apd if the heavens, the stars. 
1 gp pot after all know that man can look up a bit 
bejegrethan a bear.or 4 monkey, nor so well as 
SQ gKutials phose sioses are in the way of their 
logktypgedgwa.- But, that was well for the poet's , 
argument, @j{dj has nothing to do with pictures 
hapetna; hegnever thought about that, whys che 
vgntured.to praigé, mag's audacity. « haw3t, hap- 
pens that the shuyoan cue isaany Bcuiagly feuced in 
and guarded giyidle ptaav glare which it is 
sure to reeclyg ing! reqund unmitigated 
when raised. - Sgeratesy Feasongenpwith the atheist, 
Aristodewus, instances the; delicate contexture of 
the eye of man,eand thpt,pQierefore, Providence 
hath prepared eyelids likqdgars whereby to secure 
it, which, when, early estend and close ing 
sleep; and thege ooh s have on them a fence at + 
their edge, ‘to ckgep off, the wind aod guard the i 
eye,’? says. Socrates ; byt it js mych wore pro 
tosoften thelight, which, thps pagsiag through sé 
comes softened as thropgh a sigvear blind. ; ) 
he compares the, brow to a ‘* penf-l Jewhich 
has ngt,only.the purpose of  kegpi juatter 
from injuring the eye’s surface, whi¢ sphilo- 
sopher notices, but a double, pwryose, wich: it is 
surprising the son of a statyary (and-bimself bh 


workcd at that craft) should not baye noticed, the 
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deep shadow thrown by the brow over the hollow 
in which the eye is nash, that thus looks out, 
and contemplates in shade, and as it were in retire- 
ment and at ease, whatever it selects to examine. 
How seldom is it, indeed, that the eyelids them- 
selves are fully drawn back, excepting when we 
look up; but we naturally take advantage of the 
whole shelter and protection given us. When we 
naturally look up, it is when we are thrown out, 
as it were, of our common habit; it is when we are 
in agony of grief, and in supplication ; then, indeed, 
being in pain we throw off all our wonted, and our 
own, because personally our, guards, and look 
for a protection beyond that given to us. Our 
hands and all our limbs are indeed then taken off 
from theirdaily use, and brought into that combined 
act of prayer, Which shows a relinquishment of all 
other occupation, an abandonment of the body to 
the desires of the soul. Now let not this be con- 
sidered a forced argument, because it involves 
such serious speculations. There is truth in it; 
and great truths have a wide range, and take in 
things small as well as great; their very beauty is 
in their many uses; and I believe no one who re- 
flects upon it will doubt that the argument does 
bear directly upon Art in the manner I have put 
it. Thus then it is very manifest, that when the 
eye is raised for any length of time, as is required 








in looking at a picture, it is not in its quiescent, | 


its habitual state, and therefore not fit for contem- 
plation, for judgment, and consequently not fit to 
receive the pleasure which those faculties provide ; 
that also it is in a state of pain, that being too 


forcibly acted upon by the light, losing the use of | I 
| elevated turrets do not appear very high: now if 


its natural protective powers, the eyelids, the eye- 


lash, and eyebrow, it has lost its measure of light | 


which is required to understand that of a picture ; 
and the strained position of the neck, painful, and 
therefore unfit for a state of enjoyment, will not 
allow it time to adjust its powers properly to the 
new condition. I have often thought it of very 
great importance to consider this in the hanging 
of pictures; they are not like furniture to be seen 
at a glance or at many glances, they are to be seen 
in an untiring position. 1 would, therefore, were I 
to build a gallery for Art, take care to remove the 
temptation of space to hang pictures above the 
oe of the eye. The picture, it may be said, may 
be so large that much must be above the due line: 
no, for the spectator should invariably retire till 
the whole piece come within his easy observation, 
and at such distance will he see it best. Take, for 
example, the large picture of ‘ Sebastiandel Piombo,’ 
in the National Gallery, how much is it injured 
by the horizontal line being so much above the 
eye; it sinks the principal group; and but that 
the figures in the back ground are small, they 
would appear to fall in confusion over the grand 
conception of the picture. The figure of the 


Saviour is but little above the centre line of the | 


picture ; the whole arrangement of the composition 
is to place him there, all the figures as lines con- 


verging to him, so that he stands, as it were, in a | 


clear space for the display of his miraculous power ; 
and it is not without design that immediately 
above him is the level stream and bridge, and the 
cloud above them, which, with the lines of the 
heads, arches in, as it were, the Divine person. 
But is this, the intention of the great painter, at 
once discernible ? has it its miraculous, its in- 
stantaneous effect? No, we cannot see it as it 
should be seen, the eye upon the horizontal line. 
We, indeed, * look up and are not fed.”’ 

There isin the National Gallery the large Gas- 
par, ‘Abraham ascending to the Sacrifice ;’ it is 
true itis not placed (what would be termed) high ; 
but lower it till the eye rests on the flat of the 
horizon, you would be on a height then, and with 
the great father of believers still ascending, hea- 
ven's light directing him in the path, with the 
low valley in which he had left his attendants and 
wordly cares in deep obscurity below him. To 
see these pictures as we do see them, is to see 
them without their sentiment, their moral, their 
beauty of design, the mind of the painter; and so 
we only see, as we think, a landscape; but it is 
more—and only by constant repetition of inspec- 
tion, and bit by bit, we find out what itis. Ihave 
only mentioned two pictures, I might have enu- 
merated all, of any value, that are placed above 
the eye; all are more or less injured. 

It is surprising that your correspondent, “ An 
Original Subscriber,’’ should set up his rule, and 
with some pains, and then annihilate it by the fol- 
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lowing sentence :—‘‘ If the scene represented be | than that 


A 


[Aprit, 


pictures should not look well, 


hilly, unless the objects become indistinct from | not be seen according to the mind that is i, thould 


the effect of distance, it matters little at what ele- 
vation the picture is suspended ; indeed, the ele- 
vated angle at which you have to look up to moun- 
tainous forms, may add to their apparent elevation 
and grandeur; and, in such cases, the position of 
the horizon not being easily determined by the ob- 


server, perspective defects, resulting from the | 


elevated situation of the picture, are unobserved.”’ 
Yet if the picture be inclined downwards, and the 
head slant upwards, the picture is still at a right 
angle to the eye. If it be not inclined, the fore- 
ground and the intermediate ground are raised 
with the mountains : what possible advantage, 
then, can the mountains have ? And as to inclin- 
ing them forward, in that case they are more com- 
plaisant than they were to Mahomet ; and, ina 
picture, it is certainly better that we should go to 
them, that neither be in a false position. The 
horizon which regulates the painter, ought, like- 
wise, to regulate the spectator, and it is as true in 
mountainous asin any other scenery. Artists do, 
indeed, frequently violate this part of their pic- 
tures for the sake of raising, as they term it, their 
figure ; but it is done upon wrong principles, and 
in ignorance or in neglect of better rules for effect- 
ing their purpose. I do not remember an instance 
of this violation in any of the great o/d masters 
—they worked upon principles which did not de- 
mand it. There is astriking instance of this vio- 
lation in Sir T. Lawrence’s * Kemble, as Hamlet,’ 
in the National Gallery. The eye of the painter is 
at the foot of the figure or thereabouts, for the 


Hamlet be on the ramparts, and the painter nearly 
upon a line with him, so nearly would the hori- 
zontal line be with the head of the figure. To 
have it where it is, and the figure so large, the 
whole would be very greatly foreshortened, and he 
would look into the nostrils, and lose the dignity 
of the forehead. He has not done this, and has 
violated perspective. If, however, it is offensive 
(nor does the conception, however fine as it is, 
justify it), there was no necessity for it. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds frequently erred in the same way ; as in 
his portraits of ‘ Three Ladies Adorning the Sta- 
tue of Hlymen.’ We have an instance too of it in 
Opie’s ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ as he pleased to 
call the thing (more like a laundry-maid airing 
shects, and two thieves stealing them): here the 
horizon is not half-way up the figure, though, to 
be sure, the balustrade tells you not to mind the 
actual, for it points to another perspective. That 
admirable portrait of ‘ Ralph Schomberg, Esq.,’ by 
Gainsborough, which, we hope, will find its way 
back to the Gallery, has the same defect ; and his 
celelebrated ‘ Blue Boy.’ We see nothing of this 
kind in the Cartoons; Raffaelle did not think it 
necessary to imagine himself crouching on the 
ground to see the Saviour and the apostles work- 
ing their miracles. All these have high horizons 
above the heads of the figures—so in his Bible: 
and how admirably subservient to his purposes 
his back grounds are. They are not shirked or 
smutched in mistily; they belong to the figures, 


| and are of assistance to the composition; if doing 


| setting. 


10 Other service, often varying the lines which the 
heads of figures standing together would present. 
But this subject would require more than cursory 
observations. Let those who would discover prin- 
ciples, study these compositions of the great 
Raffaelle. To return, then, to the hanging of 
pictures. 

How, it might be asked, is a remedy to be 
found? Where there is not room enough, some 
pictures must be suspended above others, in pri- 
vate rooms, for instance. The answer is, find 
room—build proper rooms—not a room, nor fit 
your pictures to it, as furniture. Pictures are far too 
expensive for furniture, and too costly to have any 
of their beauties not well set off. You would not 
injudiciously set your diamonds ; yet pictures are 
rarer diamonds, and require no less care in the 
i It may be said, that this plan of not 
allowing pictures over pictures, would have a ten- 


| dency to limit the patronage of Art. At first view, 


and perhaps to some extent, at present, it might 
be so, but not for a continuance. Many are dis- 
gusted, as it is, with pictures which (and they can- 
not account for it) do not look their best, not as 
they did when on the artist’s easel, and they cease 
to be patrons: 
prejudicial, in the end, to patronage and to Art, 





| two interesting children performing 





| there is a good and pleasing tone, 
for can there be anything more | colour over it. 


It is positive defamation of the artist as a vmod 


genius. Then, on the other hand. j ; 
must be patrons, driven to it c | aap 
tastes and wealth, there would, were this an 
well understood, be a change—they w Principle 
ears : ge—they would build 
suitable galleries. The fashion once set w 
be readily followed, and Art itself be raised —— 
ambitious position each individual picture id 
claim ; and all of any stamp and note would b 
rescued from the class of furniture Galleri - 
should be buil oem: if aie 
uilt, not for one show-room ; if stil] 
they must be termed galleries. There should be 
many rooms, each one light, and, in many in- 
stances, one picture: but this would only be the 
case with extraordinary pictures, such as are in 
their feeling intended to be seen alone—as some 
subjects of devotional cast, some single figures of 
a deep and lonely affection. If they are worth the 
buying at their value, they are worth providing 
with a proper room. This would be to enjoy pic. 
tures. Nor is there any necessity of having rooms 
of that great height, as when the room is enlarged 
to receive all; so that in this respect a considerable 
expense might be saved. But ] am here intrench- 
ing upon the province of the architect ; itis for his 
genius to remove difficulties, and for Architecture 
to provide a habitation for the sister Art. Much, 
likewise, might be said upon the subject of galle. 
ries for statues, which, in the common way, are 
anything but seen. 1 have been drawn on to these 
remarks to more length than was intended, or 
may seem suitable to objections made against the 
remedy for a difficulty, which I would rather as- 
sume should not exist. Rather remove the “ ne. 
cessity’’ than provide the means for setting it off. 
I rejoice, Sir, that you have directed your atten- 
tion to the subject of hanging pictures; and | 
would take this opportunity of inquiring, through 
your valuable ‘ Art-Union,’ of the “ hangers” 
at the Academy, and other places of public exhi- 
bition, what object they can have in the pyramidal 
form in which they build up their shows, generally 
placing at the apex some unfortunate piece of mi- 
niature dimensions, and probably of microscopic 
execution ? If it be, by a false perspective, to give 
vast ideas of the height, length, and breadth of 
British talent, it is ingenious, and may have its 
effect, and astonish the few Esquimaux and New 
Zealanders that may happen to frequent our exhi- 
bitions. It is to be hoped that they will export 
the custom: but it is very hard upon the poor 
victims, the artists, who, indeed, enjoy their 
names in the catalogue, without having ‘‘ to prate 
of their whereabout.’”’ There is very little Art- 
union, certainly, in the practice; for the recipro- 
city is all on one side, and the junction seems a 
forcible possession. And why are some honorary 
members and exhibitors, whose works ought to be 
suspended, hanged annually “in terrorem?”’ As 
you intend, Sir, to proceed with the subject, itis 
time that I should conclude, hoping that the views 
of one who has thought much upon the subject, 
may elicit notices of value from those who have 
thought more ; or, at all events, be serviceable to 
those who have not bestowed any thoughts upon 


it at all. AMATEUR. 
— aa 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 


No. 90. ‘Marriage Festival previous to the Deluge,’ 
W. Etty, R.A. Whether considered in regard to rich- 
ness of fancy, fulness and skill of composition, scien- 
tific knowledge and arrangement of colour, accurate 
and vigorous drawing, or overflowing luxuriance if 
sentiment, this picture has no rival in the exhibition ; 
it is filled almost to redundancy with the most varied 
yet hilarious mirth. It is difficult to say which mest 
to admire, the true poetry of its conception, ¢ the 
almost wonderful execution by which that conception 
has been worked out and completed ; altogether it ~ 
most gorgeous work of art, of which both painter an 
possessor may be equally proud, No. 91. ‘The wae 
—I see you,’ C. Lees, R.S.A. A very fair picture 

their antics before 
h rather hacknied, 
s be interesting, 
ful in it, though 
its value; 
ble 


alooking-glass; the subject, althoug 
is one which, if well executed, will alway 
and Mr. Lees has not been unsuccess 


he has not done a very great deal to enhance aa 
and an agreea 


His 99, ‘ Boys Looking at a Print, 1s 
‘ 7 a is concerned, 


very natural picture so far as the ide 
— 
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Tut j ot been worked out with much skill, the 
patring tapos ing defective. But wl 
jrawing in many parts being efec ive. ut w lat 
uid ever have tempted him to paint such a subject as 
15, “Chess- Players’? two great lubberly fellows sitting 
over a chess-board till they have all but fallen asleep ; 
ope of them yawns most unmercifully : were it not that 
his appearance has created a dislike to him, we should 
have great apprehensions of his dislocating his jaw ;-a8- 
wedo not care a rush : even the dog beside him 
seems sick of the matter, and hangs tail upon the sub- 
ject in a most piteous manner. No. 112. § Dutch 
Shipping—Calm,’ E. T. Crawford, A. A very cleverly 
punted picture ; almost every thing in it is well and 
properly executed; yet it is the very same thing to 
appearance, at least in effect, which we have had from 
him year after year, for a long, long time, even to the 
fery red with which he fills water, air, and earth: he 
ought to try at least a little variety, for even too much 
honey becomes nauseous to the palate; he has good 
stuf as well as industry in him, as his pictures prove, 
but he must endeavour to throw off this continually 
recurring mannerism, if he intends to prosper in his 
ut. No. 116. ‘View of Scarborough from the Beach,’ 
W.H. Townsend. Seemingly a good picture, so far as 
itcan be seen, but from the arrangements of the 
“hangers,” it has been converted into a regular sky- 
scraper. The same may be said of his 132, ‘ Landscape, 
with Cattle,’ which, by intluence of the same agency, 
has also become a candidate for the highest honours. 
No. 104. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Wilson,’ Colvin Smith 
RS.A. A very characteristic portrait-of an old lady, 
containing many of the peculiarities of Mr. Smith’s 
style: his portraits are generally. faithful likenesses, 
very forcibly painted, partaking much more of vigour 
thanof grace; there is also frequently to be noticed 
in his works, a considerable heaviness of colouring. 
Among the numerous portraits which he contributes, 
his 322, ‘Portrait of the late Daniel Ellis, Esq.,’ is 
remarkable for its unconstrained ease and naturalness 
in every respect; it is among the best of the male 
portraits in the collection. No. 125. ‘His Majesty 
King George the Fourth received by the Nobles and 
People of Scotland, &c.,’ Sir David Wilkie, R.A.. 
HRSA. A picture not by any means calculated to 
enhance the artist’s reputation; it is, no doubt, well 
painted, and contains much of artistic excellence, yet 
it seems to bear evidence of command in almost every 
line of its composition; every thing seems suppressed, 
tud stunted to make way for the importance of the 
King; a piece of flattery which may be all very well 
for Court painters, but is not the best imaginable 
method for the construction of first-rate pictures ; the 
colouring, and light and shadow, are beautiful, and 
true, albeit a little under the influence of that de- 
pressing subordination to the dignity of royalty already 
noticed. 268. ‘The Guerilla’s Return to his Family,’ 
uso by Wilkie, is a picture exhibiting great merits, 
on containing glaring defects: as a piece of beauti- 
fully harmonious colouring, it is very fine, but it is 
‘oally destitute of the sentiment we should look 
fir m such a subject. The wounded guerilla is re- 
turning to a family which, seemingly, takes very 
ute interest in his fate: it appears to consist of 
‘wo females, but whether they are connected with 
hima in the relationship of wife and daughter, or by 
"hat other tie, is not at all apparent; it is, however, 
Merfectly certain, that if the donkey on which he rides 
—— the sufferer, instead of himself, they could 
wa es shown a greater degree of apathy than is ex- 
uvited by both. ‘The wounded man is very ill drawn, 
a many respects ; his head, for example, not being 
ey more than half the size it should be. These 
Tmarks may be deemed harsh, but they are not beyond 
“a ‘rut: the influence of Wilkie’s name is, in this 
‘ise, unfortunately, of such importance, as to render 
“’ errors dangerous to all who fall within its reach; 


It is, 


erting into objects for imitation, what, in any less | 


forty ~ 


sn Betta would be shunned as dangerous 
“ veg are to be content with a happy arrangement 
‘ies ester works of such men as he is, where 
Arthur ai No. 127. * At Swanston,’ 
errant - » jun. A very clever and pleasing little 
of a oe ag with all the freshness and vigour 
tin rill a Nature. A fine, lively, little ‘moun- 
imparting rus joyously through the picture ; 
ths”, & Cool pleasantness to the scene, 

St of which is still further enhanced by the 


ME Intere 


skilful 


sas — of some happy cottage children at 

whi ae in the sunshine; altogether it is a 
: ning 2 : 

Water of Leith, ittle morceau. 286, ‘Scene on the 


depts ith,’ by the same, is another fine out-of-door 
‘. poly ‘One the water is cool, clear, and flowing. 
» “ithe Garry,’ is also an excellent land- 
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scape; the feeling and general treatment of it are of & 
high order; the cattle in the fore-ground are happily 
introduced, and well painted. This very promising 
young artist has several other pictures besides those 
enumerated, all possessing merit ina high degree: he 
has a fine eye for nature; let him endeavour to follow 
her footsteps as he has hitherto done, and he will yet 
attain a highstanding in Art: Nor#6. ‘The Bird Trap,’ 
W. Kidd, H. A nice, clean little picture, of two rather 
Spruce young gentlemen making up a bird-trap with 
three bricks; they seem very eager on their sport, 
but whether they will be equally successful with 
their eagerness is rather a more doubtful question. 
298. ‘ A Gipsy’s Encampment,’ by the same, is a pic- 
ture not much to our mind ; it is dark and heavy with- 
out being impressive : many of the parts are very 
badly drawn. His 329, ‘ The Friendly Contest—Green- 
wich and Chelsea Pensioners playing the Game of 
Draughts,’ is, however, a pear of another tree: the 
drawing and painting are truly exquisite; the diversity 
of character and variety of incident are of the richest 
quality and most felicitous excellence; there is a 
greater quantity of artistic material lavished on this 
single subject than would furnish the studios of some 
half-dozens of artists of repute; yet there is no squeez- 
ing, no crowding in it ; the whole is skilfully arranged 
and beautifully elaborated. It has, however, one fault 
—the want of toning—which tends to injure the effect 
of what would otherwise be without many rivals in the 
exhibition. No. 149. ‘ Interview between Regent Murray 
and Mary Queen of Scots,’ Alex. Johnston. A very good 
picture ; there is good and powerful drawing in it; the 
expressions are varied, forcible, and appropriate, parti- 
cularly in the sardonic and biting character of the head 
of Murray; the whole air indeed of the Regent is that 
of domineering, arrogant superiority and dogmatic self- 
satisfaction. The general deportment of the Queen, 
although good, is not quite so felicitous; there is more 
of bewilderment than dignity in her aspect and action. 
No. 409. ‘Affection,’ by the same, is a very natural and 
pleasing picture of a pretty and interesting female 
with a pet lamb; there is an air of fine feeling over this, 
with which the general tone of colour is in perfect har- 
mony; the unpretending aspect of the picture may 
render it, to some extent, liable to be overlooked for 
some more showy and more worthless production. 
No. 168. ‘ Becco on the Coast of Genoa,’ Sir A. W. 
Calcot, R.A. A most delicious gem: the pure at- 
mospheric effect of this picture steadily grows into 
admiration upon the spectator; it is not a picture 
highly striking at first; indeed, it is one of those, 
which in the bustle and glitter of an exhibition-room 
might almost run some risk of being overlooked, 
but the oftener it is seen the more highly must it be 
appreciated, producing, as it does, sensations of the 
liveliest delight: there is in it no pretension, no strain- 
ing to produce an impression ; all is the quiet unobtru- 
siveness of nature; it possesses a warmth, repose, and 
inoffensive beauty, which is not to be compared with 
any other landscape in the rooms. No. 179. ‘ Faith,’ 
W. Dyce, A. A substantial good picture: there is no 
flimsiness in any part of it; the head is well drawn 
and clearly painted, bating a little chalkiness in the 
flesh; the drapery is ample, and painted in a broad and 
simple manner. No. 194. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ M. 
Burton. A very clever portrait of an interesting young 
lady, clearly painted and well coloured, aithough it 
probably might have been improved by a little more 
firmness and decision in the colour. No. 248, ‘ Norval 
Learning the Art of War,’ by the same, is another 
good picture. There is a fine feeling in the head and 
action of the old hermit, who seems to enter with great 
gusto into the studies of his elev’; the whole is sweetly 
coloured and well toned. His 285, ‘ The Invalid 
Student’ is a very fine picture, with a great deal of 
pathetic truth in it. An aged widow is sitting con- 
soling her son, whose hollow, wan cheek and sunken 
eye speak forcibly the truth, that his abiding-place 18 
not long to be in this world: the incidents introduced 
are very touching and felicitously explanatory of the 
melancholy story of one whose days have been spent in 
the acquisition of that learning which was to qualify 
him to occupy the pulpit with credit to himself, for the 
honour of his Master, and the benefit of the flock ; but 
now, alas! his days are numbered, and he is plainly 
doomed never to hold the office which was his ambition 
and delight to contemplate the possession of : the quiet 
resignation of both mother and son are most exquisitely 
yet painfully depicted. No. 207. ‘ Drowsy Messenger, 
W. Wallace. A well-coloured picture, with a good tone, 
of a little girl of rather prepossessing appearance, who, 
however, has rather unaccountably fallen asleep, stand- 
ing with her elbow resting on the bank of a roadside. 





With this trifling abatement, the picture is a very 
pleasant one, 230. ‘Greek Girl,’ by the same, is a ca- 
pitally-painted and well-coloured head of a very pretty 
female, with no superabundance of expression. His 
342, * Portrait of the late Rev. John Thomson, of Dud: 
dingston, H.R.S.A.,’ is a very well painted portrait: 
the handling is firm, the drawing and arrangement ex- 
prin tee the character of the head true, although 

le expr sion Seems rather too young. No. 297. ‘The 
Disappointed,’ J. A. Houston. A flimsy, trashy repre- 
sentation of a holiday-looking young woman, who, if 
this be a true resemblance, could expect, as she cer- 
tainly deserved, no other fate. She appears like a 
sort of Sunday ghost of a young woman, whom Mr. 
Burton last year had placed at the foot of a “ trysting 
tree,” but has suffered much by bleaching since that 
period. His 365, ‘ The Watch-fire,’ is another picture 
of the extremely clean school, Here are soldiers, 
whose whole life has evidently been spent at their 
toilet; their sole occupation has apparently been one 
continuous round of scouring their complexions and 
furbishing their accoutrements, all is so trim, trig, and 
bazaar-like. 434. ‘Porch of the Church of St. Germain 
P’Auxerrois,’ is worth all his other pictures pyt toge- 
ther—at least, in an artistic point of view: there is 
nature and truth in it; while the others are mere dan- 
dyfied absurdities. No. 306. ‘ A Sketch from Nature,’ 
S. Blackburn, is a sketch from no sort of nature to 
be met in this quarter at least, but bears a strong re- 
semblance to a bad copy of a similar subject by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 371. ‘An Incident in the Life of 
Columbus’ by the same, is a very poor production ; 
the general effect of the colour is not bad, but beyond 
that, the less said the better. Columbus is repre- 
sented as a rude vulgar boor, a man as likely to have 
sailed to the moon in an egg-shell, as to have disco- 
vered America; while his patron, the prior of Santa 
Maria de Robida, seems little removed from the cha- 
racter of a grinning and imbecile baboon. His 388, 
* Queen Mary and Bothwell,’ is a bad pinky sort of 
representation of a scene which, if it did occur, as- 
suredly ought never to have been painted. No. 328. 
‘A Stirrup Cup,’ Gourlay Steel. A picture indicating 
considerable improvement upon any of the artist’s 
previous productions; the pony is well drawn and 
painted, and his rider good in every part except the 
head ; the girl who waits upon him is a pleasing, clean, 
and homely Scotch lassie, modest, and properly be- 
haved. His 414, ‘ Bouthron’s Visit to the Duke of 
Rothsay,’ although a more ambitious, is not by any 
means so good a picture: the subject is in itself a re- 
pulsive one, and the melo-dramatic treatment here 
bestowed on it renders it ridiculous; it is, in fact, a 
style of art obviously beyond the artist’s present 
powers: he will do well to confine his efforts to 
subjects more within his reach, No. 341. ‘ Something 
in the Wind,’ J. Giles, R.S.A. An exceedingly clever 
picture of its class. Some deer grazing on a wild 
heathy rock upon a mountain top, while a fine stag on 
the watch evidently smells “ something in the wind,” 
and starts accordingly. The action of the animals is 
extremely fine, and the handling almost truth itself ; 
the painting of the crispy, dry, stunted heather, might 
challenge comparison with that growing on the wildest 
uplands in Loch Rannoch. His 402, ‘ Drovers,’ is another 
very clever picture: the drawing and arrangement 
of the cattle, and, indeed, of the whole subject, is of the 
best sort ; the sky is clear with an intensely glowing sun- 
set. Being placed in immediate juxta position with a 
picture of a much cooler tone by Mr. Macculloch, 
the two have the effect of mutually injuring each other, 
making the one appear firey-red, the other chilly and 
greatly colder than it would have been under other cir- 
cumstances. No. 343. ‘ Scottish Emigrants halting 
in the Prairie,’ Tavernor Knott. A good picture, care- 
fully studied, and well arranged; the'bustle of an en- 
campment in the prairie is excellently expressed ; the 
figure of the Indian is dignified, and his action simple 
and graceful as he points across the tenantless and 
dreary flat. This picture is a decided step in advance 
of anything this rising artist has yet produced, and 
indicates industry and observation, as well as judgment 
to direct these qualities ; be bas still some errors in his 
style of painting to overcome, but they are such as a 
little attention on his part will easily enable him to 
obviate. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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FOREIGN ART. 


Gresius or Art in France.—It was our in- 
tention to have givena short essay on the genius of 
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that do not change by theories of Art. Gradually 
the empire of these two schools is more and more 


encroached on, some, like M. Steuben, not re- 
| jecting what is to be gained from recent traditions; 


Art in “pain, but as we have, in another page 


of the number of the Anr-Unron, given a 
brief detail of the works of Art this year exhibited 
in the Louvre, and we think that it may be more 
interesting to our readers, in relation to the pre- 
sent state of painting in France, to present them 
with a slight sketch of the forms under which Art 
has appeared in that country since the reign of 
Louis 
of some of the leading sci 
Art is, to a certain degree, a retlection of the 
manners of the epoch; it is their translation in 
marble and canves; but with exceptions ; for 
there are men of genius that arise in their own 
strength and greatness, and their works represent 
their individual minds alone. Under Louis X1V., 
we find a character of majesty and grandeur: the 
school of Poussin, Puget, Philip de Champagne, 
and Lesuener. Under Louis XV., we have mere- 
tricious and pretending works: rouge, patches, 
ribbands of a thousand colours; it is the time of 
Joucher and De Greuze. The encyclopedists and 
the Roman tragedies of Voltaire awoke recollec- 
tions of antiquity: Hallé, Carl Vanloo, Vien, 
attach themselves to the chariots of the pl iloso. 
phers. Hallécomposes his ‘ Trajan Listening to 
the Complaints of a Poor Woman,’ Carl Vantoo 
his ‘ Augustus Closing the Temple of Janus,’ Vien 
‘The Benevolence of Marcus Aurelius.’ The 
revolution is slowly preparing itself: it breaks 
forth, and David, Reenault, Lethi¢re, appear with 
their pictures of anatomic ul design and theatrical 
arrangement ; the hig! ssi f this style 
is seen in * The Rape "by David; 


y! of Paris. 








the ‘Brutus,’ by Lethicre » *Edueation of 
Achilles,’ by Reenault. Thi the first era of 
republican art; it has litt! ty, its beauty is 





conventional, ite attitudes exaggerated, its rules 
mathematical. Carlo Vernet, in his * Tableaux de 
Genre,’ modifies this style, and while he preserves 
its severe correctness of design and purity of taste, 
he introduces a new element into Art, that is— 
fecling ; it will increase hereafter. It is now the 
reign of Guerin, Giradot, and the heavy Meynier. 
Opinion places the two first of these artists on a 
high pedesta!—theirs is the sceptre of the day. 
The first paints the ‘Three Ages,’ the second 
* Endymion’ and ‘The Deluge,’ which obtains 
the decennial prize contested by Gerard and 
David. Guerin paints the * Clytemnestra’ and 
the * Dido.” Gerard is a man of real taient, and 
has produced some great works, especially the 
‘Entry of Henry 1V. into Paris,’ perhaps the 
finest work of the French school in modern times ; 
but he also borrows largely the ideas of others, 
and arranges them skilfully as his own. He is 
himself the school of the empire; mythology and 
military subjects, with those of antiquity, have a 
monopoly of pictures. Gros and Prud’hon are 
two revolutionary painters parias of Art; in one 
we have five, in the other grace. The style of the 
last, Guerin characterized when he said, * itis a 
fine falechold.’’ Yet Prud’hon threw a real light 
on Art, and his ‘ Vengeance Pursuing Crime’ 
produced an unheard-of sensation among true 
judges of Art. Yet his life passes in obscurity; 
and Gros is so little appreciated, that he sells his 
magnificent work of * The Sick of the Plague at 
Jatta’ for 1000 franes, while M. Revail reecives 
12,000 franes for his * Francis }.’. We are now in 
the full tide of restoration, but the imperial tra- 
ditions still survive and perpetuate th 
Gerard is named painter to the king, 








mselves. 
and is still 


the ruler of Art; but religious subjects bezin to 
mingle with thevloe'cal ones, especially from the 
peneils of young artists. M. A. De Pujol pro- 


duces a * St. Stephen,’ M. C 
of Ephraim,’ M. Schnetz the ‘ Samaritan, 
Horace Vernet gives to ap 

collections of Napoleon, | 

every kind, the ready n ils genius, reserv- 
ing for later times more serious labours. Beside 
the school of Gerard arises that of Gros—more 
rich and vigorous in colouring; the first is the 
favourite of the academy and the masters, the 
second of the pupils; the one is for the present, 
the other for futurity. The only exceptions are 
M. Horsent, who is successful in ‘ Tableaux de 
Genre,’ and M. Granet, who follows no system, 
but seeks to reproduce nature under conditions 


uder * The Levite 
’ while 
ple yet filled with re- 


mev of 





XIV., and to point out the characteristics | 
- 


iis clever lithographs of 


others, like Messieurs Seheffer and P. Delaroche, 
trampling them under foot. This is a youthful 
pride which will cure itself. One brillfant indi- 
vidual genius arises—it is Gericault, who dies, not 
from want, as has been said, but of regret that 
he was only understood by a few bold innovators. 
He leaves us that great page in French Art, ‘ The 
Shipwreck of the Medusa.’ M. Ingrés has en- 
throned sentiment in his ‘ Vow of Louis XIII,’ 
the circle of his admirers daily augments notwith- 
standing severe criticisms. Other original artists 
follow their individual bent, the unity of the im- 
perial sceptre disappears, and the revolution of 
July sets its seal to the change in Art which sepa- 
rates itself from the traditions of the immediately 
preceding period. The romantic school is formed ; 
she rejects the lessons of the more distant past, 
even while she celebrates the classic names of Raf- 
facile and Poussin. We have M. Delacroix car- 
ried away by the flights of his eccentric genius ; 
M. Delaroche exploring the puritanic history of 
England, while, through his extreme simplicity, 
pretention peeps forth ; M.Seheffer, on the banks 
of the Rhine, popularizes German ballads and 
German mystiscisms ; M. Decamps is a school in 
himself, full of glowing and original fancy; Leo- 
pold Robert died too early to leave successors. 
Historical landscape revives under the auspices of 
Christian Art; the classical and romantic schools 
advance side by side, the one in right of age 
the other of possession, though they scarcely de- 
serve the name when each pupil seeks to strike 
out his own path disregarding the experience of 
the past. Now, at the present moment, these ex- 
tremes are somewhat calmed, a wiser and truer 
mode of study begins to prevail. 

SrrasnourG. — The Institution of the Rhine. 
—This is a fine and useful institutic 
prove a connecting link between France and 
Germany. An exhibition of paintings and sculp- 
ture is proposed to be held successively in the 
cities of Mayence, Darmstadt, Carlsruhe, Man- 
heim, and Strasbourg; and the artists of every 
nation are invited to send their works. The pro- 
bability of selling pictures is good; and if one is 
purchased by a member Of the association, it is 
with the condition that the picture remain to be 
exhibited in the other cities. The programe pro- 
claims the cosmopolitan nature of the fine arts, 
which in their essence are everywhere the same, 
and that the varieties drawn from the modifica- 
tions of country, climate, models, and other 
causes, will serve to give a higher interest to the 
proposed exhibition. 

ITALY.— Rome. — Her Majesty, Christina, 
ex-regent of Spain, has commanded thé sculptor, 
Fineili, to execute a statue of herself in marble, 
in the royal Dalmatic robes; and also a statue of 
her daughter, Isabella, the youthful Queen of 
Spain. ‘To the painter, Cesare Masini, she has 
given the order for a grand picture, having for its 
ubject the taking of Ciudad Victoria. 













FLort NCE. — Sabatelli, the celebrated artist, 
has just finished a splendid picture, ‘ La Peste di 


Messina.’ Itis to be regretted by the lovers of art 





here, that the Cavalier Masseroni has seld a great 
part of his celebrated collection in ivory, among 
Which are the * Adoration of the Shepherds,’ by 





n ‘ * the ' { Pony ‘ 
Sansovino; the charming statue of ‘The Madonna 


and Child,” by Ore and the incomparable 


‘yy suet . ’ } ’ + 
Bouquet of Plowers’ Ly the famous artist Cramer. 
! ) ’ ] . ! 
It is believed, that these obj Cts, Wilu any cameos 
) ! 4 4 t 
purchased here, belonging to Caroline Murat, 


Queen of Naples, and some fine embroidery, be- 
longing to the Princess Caraccioli, are sclected by 
a@ connoisseur, as a speculation jor England. 





Napies. — Guerra, the favourite painter of 
Naples, has reat picture of the 
* Battle of Benevento.’ The composition is grand; 
itis fullof movement, and the drawing and colour- 
ing are magnificent. Some severe critics find a 
want of chiaro-scuro tn the whole effect. 


finished his 


/ 

Venice.—The young artist Giacomelli, a native 
of this place, and possessing true talent, has been 
commissioned by the city of Trieste to paiut all 
the victories ovtained by her citizens Curing the 
middle ages ; much is expected from the works. 
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ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONs, 

From the commencement of the Art-Uxy 
the present time, the subject of architectural 
tions has unintermittingly received our attent 
we have endeavoured, to the best of our a 
obtain for architects courtesy as ge 
thing like justice in the award, at 
in whom the decision rested. The competitions for 
the honour of erecting the Royal Exchange and th 
Nelson Monument, have afforded us constant 0 =. 
tunities of recurring to this point ; and we are a oe 
to learn, in many ways, that, notwithstanding a proper 
regulation of competitions is yet to be arrived at, our 
efforts have had the effect of concentrating the opinions 
of others, and have aided in showing clearly to the 
public what it is that is wanted. At the present 
moment, both in France and England, it is deemed a 
question of import by large numbers of persons, 
All feel that public competitions afford means for the 
emergence from obscurity of unaided talent, which 
had otherwise perished unproductiy ely; and that, by 
the appeal to them, the elder professor is compelled to 
activity and progress with the times, in order that he 
may not lose his proper place ; but they see that under 
the present regulation of them,—through the present 
scandalous abuse of the system of competition,—the 
artist of long standing will not venture to lose both his 
time and his reputation; that the younger members of 
the profession having nothing else to do, who are 
tempted into the lottery, must acquire careless habits 
of design, and be led to depend more on chicanery and 
manceuvring than on industry and study; and, con- 
sequently, that the artistical character is degraded by 
the whole proceeding. 

‘the adinitted mal-administration, however, in all 
competitions does not touch the system itself; and if 
advantage is seen to belong to the system, and evil 
follows simply from the mode of carrying it out, we 
have merely to rectify the latter and good is the result. 
Atailevents, we would maintain that public competition 
should invariably be resorted to for all works which, 
from their destination or their importance, are fairly 
entitied to the term national. 

We have been more especially led to the subject at 
this moment, by the proceedings of the Sociele Libre 
des Beaux Arts in Paris, respecting the proposed 
monument to Napoleon ; and the publication ef a small 
pamphlet by M. Goldicutt, entitied “‘ The Competi- 
tion for the Erection of the Nelson Monument critically 
examined.” The main object of this leiter,—which 
although it hardly bears out its title, being somewhat 
too slight for the subject, is yet likely to be useful,—is 
to induce the Institute of British Architects to step 
forward, and by the expression of a strong opinion, 
and by interference in particular cases, to assist 1 
effecting a proper arrangement of all future compe- 
titions. Professing, as the Institute does, to uphold 
by united exertion the character and respectability of 
its professors, and to promote by all means in its 
power the art and science which its members profess, 
we feel that this is not asking too much of the Institute; 
but that it owes it to itself and the profession generally, 
to throw aside all weak scruples and time-serving 
fears, and to adopt some decisive measures to secure a 
proper and efficient adjudication. The public, _ 
ing the position and ability of the greater number 0 
its members, would look with confidence to any state- 
ment that might be issued in its name ; and committees 
would be forced by the weight of opinion to yield 
answers to its inquiries, and give attention to -” 
suggestions. A Report on the subject was issued by 
the Institute some time ago, which was valuable so far 
as it went: unfortunately, however, it did not 
far enough. ’ 

‘Lhe nature of the directions to which com ’ 
are required to conform is a most important ar be 
the greatest explicitness shou a 
id adherence 


ON up to 
competi. 
ion; and 
bility, to 
utlemen, and some. 
the hands of those 


go half 


petitors 


consideration : 

insisted on in this respect, as well asa mg ere 
to it afterwards in making the selection. Beyone tis 
one of the most essential .steps to be giinet a 
that the public should be admitt d to eg i. 
discuss the designs, both BEFORE aud after th ~ 
dicatiun—at all events defore. We have, : oh 
over agaiv, insisted upon this ; but it a ee 
essentially important in order that the ae : vd 
feel the necessity of using due diligence My on i 
and not merely that, but in orcer -” oe " erits of 
arriving at a proper opinion on the — ud again 
the desizns—that we do not scruple again & 


to urge it. 
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VARIETIES. 


Nation has purchased the ‘Two Fran- 
Jy in the Lucca Gallery. “A com> 
mittee of taste’—among whom were W. Wells, 
Es , and Samuel Rogers, E'sq.,—recommended 
the purchase to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
They are bought for £3500 ; the sum demanded 
for them last year was £4000; it was considered 
too much, and the transaction was closed. In 
order to give our readers some idea of the two 
pictures—thus become public property—we can- 
not do better than extract the notice of them we 
published at the time of the sale :— 

“Francesco Francia, ‘ The Virgin, Jesus, St. Ann, St. 
Joho, and four Saints.’ A sweet and charming pro- 
dnetion of this early but most admirable master, men- 
tioned by Vasari, as painted for the church of St. 
Fridiano, at Lucca, and having his name inscribed 
round the border of the throne upon which the Virgin 
is seated: ithas much of the sweetness of Raffaelle’s 
early manner, though with less elevation of character. 
Asan excellent example of early art it is to be coveted. 

“By the same, is the * Lunetta,’ or circular top 
tothe preceding picture, painted for the same church, 
and representing the Dead Saviour upon the Virgin’s 
lap, attended by twoangels: full ofthe most pious and 
brant sentiment. A specimen of great value on ac- 

nt of the rarity of genuine specimens in England.” 


THE 


cias,’ former 


Tuz Art-Un1on or Lonpon.—The success 
which has attended the efforts of the Committee 
during the present year, is of a very gratifying 
character. The number of members Is consider- 
ably more than double what it was last year; the 
amount collected being, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained at this moment, £5200, the whole of which, 
with the exception of a sufficient sum for the pay- 
ment of the current expenses, will be devoted to 
tie purchase of works of Art, and to engraving 
aiddistrijuting a print to every subscriber. The 
allotment of the prizes will take place at Willis’s 
large room, King-street, St. James’s, on Tuesday 
pert, the 20th April, when his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge will take the chair, and many 
of the nobility and patrons of Art have promised 
to attend to support the royal President. This 
may be said, in fact, to be the first year of the 
Society’s existence as an important public body ; 
ad we shall look anxiously for the result, both as 
regards the purchase of pictures and the selection 
of a subject for engraving. On this latter head 
weare glad to find the Committee have cancelled 
that portion of the regulations which provided that 
astm should be set apart every year “‘ for the pur- 
pose Of engraving some work of Art which shall 
have been purchased by the Association,” and 
lave substituted a clause to the effect, that the 
Committee shall procure annually an engraving, 
cituer by the purchase of the copyright of a pic- 
‘ure, or otherwise, as they may deem eligible. 
twas a most absurd regulation, and would have 
pr ved a perpetual handcuff on the Committee. 
‘e therefore heartily congratulate the members 
00 its abrogation, and [trust that the next print 
which the Society issues will be a very superior 
Work of Art. They have it in contemplation, we 
‘derstand, to purchase for the subscribers of the 
beseut year an unpublished plate, already com- 
eted, so as to enable them henceforward to issue 
‘print annually, instead of at the long intervals 
Which, under the present management, must un- 
aoidably occur, 

. eeTOGRAPHIC Porrraits.—Daguerre’s dis- 
or ~ every other, must pass through many 
heh ma apne rag. ultimate perfection to 
already os, capable of being brought. We have 
ie ‘y hoticed this process from time to time in 
t ‘advance ine ut, and recur to it now, for the pur- 
htt “luding to those most recent improve- 
relented ra - d to portraiture, which have been 
pet hk ils country by Mr. Beard, although 
photograshi ae this improved process of taking 
Statins aa portraits was originally practised by 
cut, wh, the United States of the name of Wol- 
metallie - added to the camera of Daguerre a 
of modj ae and reflectors for the purpose 
sitter, The mete, countenance of the 
* Scion Of the eae . the plates to the 
renders it unnedare raving been already described, 
remarked thet 1 ssary he detail it; but it must be 
much on the a vividness of the picture depends 
these accord; iner of preparing the plates, and 
ng to the present process are made 

ve to the action of the light, that 


Who 





th a sensit} 
C Va 

ue of the improvements is strikingly mani- 
: a 
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fested by the effects produced. For instance the 
portraits taken in this way are, as may be expected, 
much more decidedly made out, and the features 


+ have a clearness and strencth-of- outline which 


renders them distinctly visible even by an artificial 
light. In noticing Mr. Beard’s improvements, 
several of the daily papers have expressed a con- 
viction that this process will operate to the injury 
of the legitimate artist; but in this view we do 
not concur, at least to the extent of the “ ruin’’ 
portended by our cotemporaries. It is true that a 
photographic portrait is a most perfect icon of the 
sitter, inasmuch as it is a most faithful reflection ; 
but none know better than artists themselves how 
rarely a very close resemblance is really pleasing 
to the person painted, or even to his immediate 


circle of friends. We have no doubt of yet greater. 


amelioration in this art; but with respect to the 
question of any serious loss to the portrait-painter 
if he estimate the matter justly the result must 
tend to dissipate his apprehension. The fidelity 
of a Daguerreotype reflection has by no means the 
effect of robbing an artist of that truth for which 
his hand and eye have been already distinguished ; 
and it does not follow that because the person 
itself is thus truly reflected that an oil or other 
picture is to be unfortunately wanting in resem- 
blance. There is a wide field of difference between 
a portrait thus procured and one manually exe- 
cuted, it matters little in what style; the charm of 
colour cannot be imparted to it, it cannot receive 
any of the innumerable graccs which a judicious 
artist throws into his work, and it cannot be 
altered to suit the whim of the sitter or friends. 
The very facility of the process will render it tem- 
pee popular, and those will sit who never sat 
efore, and never would have submitted to be 
painted in the ordinary way. Engravers might be 
much benefitted and their labours shortened by 
the Daguerreotype if their copper plates cou!d be 
so prepared as to receive the photogenic reflections, 
and a fortune might be made by any individual in- 
genious enough to effect such a discovery. 


Tue Duxe or WetuinGton has purchased 
Mr. Burnet’s fine picture of ‘ Greenwich Pen- 
sioners commemorating the Battle of Trafalgar,’ 
with the engraving after which, from the burin of 
the painter, our readers must be well acquainted. 
It now hangs at Apsley House, side by side with 
Wilkie’s famous painting of ‘ Chelsea Pensioners,’ 
which Mr. Burnet also engraved. This is as it 
should be. The work is worthy of its destination 
—and that is saying much. 

Mr. Burnet is engaged upon a work for which 
artists will look with great anxiety—a new edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Discourses delivered to the Students 
of the Royal Academy, ‘by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
illustrated by Explanatory Notes and Piates.”’ 
It is preparing for publication in one quarto vo- 
lume, by Mr. Carpenter, of Bond-street. Per- 
haps there is no one so well qualified for the due 
performance of so important a task; for Mr. Bur- 
net has accurate and extensive knowledge upon all 
the subjects it will embrace, and his critical acu- 
men is well known. Upon some topics he will no 
doubt hold opinions liable to discussion, and they 
will receive it. There will, however, be as little 
question of his honesty as of his abilities. 


Tue Mepat offered by the “ Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects,” for the best essay on tron 
roofs, has been awarded to Mr. Edward Hall, 
late of Manchester, who gained a similar testimo- 
nial of merit some time ago, for an essay on 
‘* Grecian Architecture.”’ ‘ 

Tue Scorr MoxnuMeNtT.—The monument in- 
tended to be erected in Edinburgh to the memory 
of Sir Walter Scott, has rendered necessary the 
passing of an Act of Parliament for the purpose of 
cancelling certain provisions in other acts having 
reference to the buildings of the new town. This 
bill is brought in by Sir W. Rae and Mr. Fox 
Maule; and proposes to enact as follows Ist. 
That so much of the 3rd of George 1V., cap. 91; 
the Ist and 2nd Victoria, cap. 55; the 7th and Sth 
George IV., cap. 76; and the Ist and 2nd William 
IV., cap. 45, as enacts that it, should not be law- 
ful to erect buildings of any kind in the area oppo- 
site Prince’s-street, eastward of the mound in 
Edinburgh, and that the whole of the said area 
should be used for ornamental purposes &c., shall 
be repealed ; and that it shall be lawful to erect 
thereon a monument to Sir Walter Scott, &c., 
which the persons, subscribers to the expenses 





thereof, are authorized todo. 2nd. That somuch 
of the two last recited acts as exempts a theatre, 
&c. from the prohibition of erecting buildings in 
the said area shall be repealed. 3rd. That the ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh be authorized to grant the 
ground required for the erection of the said monu- 
ment gratuitously, provided that the space so to 
be granted shail not exceed 120 feet square, and 
20 feet by 30 for the keepers’ house, &c. 4th. 
That the monument, &c., when declared by the 
subscribers to be completed, shall be vested in 
trustees, consisting, amongst others, of the Lord 
Provost and Treasurer of Edinburgh, the Dean of 
Guild, and the nearest surviving male relation of 
the late Sir Walter Scott. This bill will undoubt- 
edly receive the almost unanimous approval of 
both Houses of Parliament, and must meet with 
the good will of the country not less on the south 
than on the north of the Tweed. 


Artists’ GeneraL BeNnevo.ent Institu- 
TION.—On Saturday, the 3rd inst., the twenty- 
seventh anniversary of the Artists’ General Bene- 
volent Institution was celebrated by a public din; 
ner at the Freemasons’ Tavern. The chair was 
taken on this occasion by Lord Monteagle, who 
presided amid a numerous assemblage of the sup- 
porters of the Institution, and who during the 
evening made a forcible appeal to the company in 
its favour; the result of which was a subscription 
amounting to £554. 


Tre Wortutess Cartroons.— These inte- 
resting reliques of Raffaelle have lately had an 
escape from destruction by fire, little Bo than 
miraculous. A policeman on duty within the 
palace of Hampton Court, being alarmed by smoke 
rising in the gallery, discovered, upon examina- 
tion, that it proceeded from a part of the skirting- 
board, which was in a state of ignition; but the 
progress already made by the fire being inconsi- 
derable, it was speedily extinguished. For a per- 
fect apprehension of the extent of danger to which 
the Cartoons have been exposed on this occasion, 
it must be remembered that they are framed in 
the wainscot of the gallery; and when they were 
therein fixed, had it been suggested that, in such a 
perilous proximity to a combustible material, they 
were unnecessarily endangered, the objection would 
have been doubtlessly pronounced insufficient. 
To destroy these treasures uf Art, a conflagration 
is not necessary; a degree of heat just intense 
enough to singe the wainscot would suffice, in a 
few seconds, to reduce the Cartoons to ashes. 
The preservation of these works—valuable beyond 
price—has been a subject of deep and enduring 
anxicty to every lover of high and refined art; 
and official, and even parliamentary inquiries have 
been instituted with a view to the adoption of 
some efficient means; and the result of these 
useful labours is announced to us in the fact, that 
they have been saved by accident from destruc- 
tion by fire. Long have we been envied the pos- 
session of the Cartoons by entire Europe; and 
foreign artists, until they have seen them, consider 
themselves as yet imperfectly acquainted with the 
works of him who, since the days of Leo X., has 
been called ‘the dear master.”’ It cannot as- 
suredly now be disputed that any change will not 
now be for the better. If the country be too poor 
to build a suitable gallery for the reception of 
these inestimable productions, let a few of the 
scries be sold, for the sake of preserving the re- 
mainder—this is the policy of individuals in case 
of need; one portion of an estate is sold, to per- 
mit the enjoyment of the remainder. Russia, 
Austria, France, will compete for the purchase: 
whether such sale be effected, or the Cartoons 
remain to perish where they are, all will coincide 
in the opinion of the Gravedigger in Hamlet, that 
they are mad in England. 

Sratue or THE Marquis WELLESLEY.—At 
a General Court of the East India Company, held 
on the 17th March, 1841, a resolution of the Court 
of Directors, of the 10th of that month, proposing 
that a statue of the Most Noble the Marquis 
Wellesley, K.G., be placed in the court-room, 
was read; when the Coutt, entirely agreeing with 
the Court of Directors in the opinion they enter- 
tain of the services of the Marquis Mapee 
unanimously resolved that a statue of his lordship 
should be piaced in the general court-room of the 
East India House, as a permanent mark of the 
admiration and gratitude of the Company. 


—_———— 























SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 





Exuipition—I841. 


The E1rgureentu Exhibition of “ Tur So- 
ciety or Britisu Artists” is now open to the 
public, in Suffolk-street, Pall-Mall East. The 


“ Address,” which accompanies the Catalogue, | 
calls “ the attention of patrons and lovers of | 


Art to the improved condition of the present 
Exhibition, both as to talent, and the undeni- 
able progress made by the Society in furthering 
the interests of Art and Artists, by the oppor- 
tunity which their Gallery affords the rising 
talent of the present day, in placing their works 
before the public eye; many of those now hold- 
ing a high station in the world of Art, having 
been fostered by the Society, although their 
works are now withdrawn from the Society’s Ex- 
hibition.” 

We lament our utter inability to add our 





testimony to that of “ the Society,” as regards 
cither the “ improved condition” or the “ un- 
deniable progress.” The Exhibition, in truth, 
affurds no evidence of a step in advance; we 
look in vain among the exhibitors for tokens of 
industry and proofs of geuius: of the former 
indeed we may find some, if quantity be con- 
sidered without reference to quality—for one 
of the Members places on the walls no fewer 


as we presume they are, the produce of one year, 
he must have stronger thews than a dray-horse, 
or possess a knack of knocking off a picture with 
almost as much rapidity as the wonder-working 
apparatus of M. Beard, which copies a human 
countenance in two-and-twenty seconds. But 
for productions of genius that may be quoted as 
honourable to the British School, we have vainly 
searched through the long-room in Suffolk- 
street. 
preserve the character of the Exhibition from 
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not concealed that the putting good pictures in 


bad lights—such, that is to say, as are produced 
by Artists who are not members—is done 
advisedly, and for a purpose. Short-sighted 
policy! How wise it would be to remember the 
fable of the wager between the sun and the 
wind, as to which should first compel the tra- 
veller to part with his great coat. 

Taking this view of the matter, therefore,— 
and we do so most reluctantly—we have been 
somewhat startled by meeting the following 
passage in the “ address.” 

“The Society have also to state that in con- 
sequence of the number of pictures sent for 
exhibition this year, they have been compelled 
to return a large number of pictures of great 
merit, which course they have taken in pre- 
ference to placing them in situations where they 


could not be seen to advantage, and their merits | 


appreciated.” 

Now, really, this is a “ quiz”’—it was never 
meant to be taken seriously. 
some people nevertheless; strangers who visit 
London may be induced to believe that the 
Society did actually return to their producers 
“a large number of pictures of great merit” —of 


It may mislead | 


| 
great merit, although, of course, inferiorto those | 
placed—and that they did so, truly and honestly, | 


because “they could not place them in situa- 


| tions where they could be seen to advantage.” 
than TWENTY-NINE PORTRAITS; and if they are, | 


Strangers who know nothing of the Society, 
may possibly credit this statement; but if there 
be a single one of its members, who would say 


| as much without laughing broadly while he said 


it, he must possess self-control unparalleled. 
But our observations would be idle, or worse 
than idle, if they had reference merely to the 
past, and were not calculated to influence the 
future. We write in no angry spirit ; they 


| have gibbeted no picture of ours in Suffolk- 


A few artists there are, indeed, who | 


sinking into that of mere canvas-colouring; | 


and among them are some who are on the right 
road to fame; but the “ undeniable progress” 
is, for the most part, confined within the nar- 
rowest boundaries of mediocrity. Itcan give us 
no pleasure to censure, however much it might 
please us to praise. But the fact is—and this, 
at least, is “ undeniable’—that the constitution 
of the Society is unhealthy; and that unless 
some change takes place—and speedily—it will 
certainly perish, and perish unlamented by a 
single disinterested lover of British Art. The 
* address” we have quoted hints in a tone of re- 
proach, that would, under other circumstances, 
have been not only justifiable but commend. 
able—that certain artists who had been fostered 
by the Society have ceased to appear among its 
patrons and supporters. Low could it have 
been otherwise? To the many who have de- 
serted the Institution, we may, we imagine, this 
year add at least half a score more; for is it to 
be expected, that men of talent and just cele. 
brity will permit their works to be thrust into 
corners, out of sight, by persons greatly their 
inferiors—and yet continue to court treatment 
so unworthy from year to year? Impossible. 
We had quoted a dozen cases in point, and 
were about to print them; but we fear by so 
doing we should only 
* rub the sore 
When we should give the plaster.” 

Visitors, who are at all acquainted with Art and 
Artists, will have no difliculty in making out a 
list for themselves, But it is notorious that the 
Society does not make these mistakes from 
ignorance; they are deliberate and designed 
wrongs; committed openly ; and with a tone of 
triumph, rather than a blush of shame. The 
avowed object being to force Artists into joining 
the body, in order that, when members, they 
may choose their own places on the walls, and 
share the responsibilities of the Society. 


! 


street; they have done us no wrong; we have | 


no sin to complain of, either of omission or 
commission ; and we think we have given signs, 
often enough during our conduct of this journal, 
how much more heartily we praise than censure. 
It is very painful to write, as we must write, of 
a public body; the more especially as its affairs 
are known to require generous aid. If we were 
disposed to give the Society up in despair, we 
should trouble ourselves no further about it; 
but we have no such feeling. Let there be some 
changes in the Suffolk-street Society, and we 
venture to aflirm, there is no Institution in the 
kingdom that may be made to produce so much 
real and substantial good. 

We have thus discharged a painful, though 
an imperative duty ; we may possibly lead some 
of the older and more established members of 
the Society, to set themselves seriously to work 
in order to renovate it—and be thus amply re- 
warded for our irksome and troublesome task. 
If change be hopeless, it requires no spirit of 
prophecy to foretel the speedy downfall of the 
Institution. 

The Exhibition contains 824 works, of which 
eight only are in sculpture ; and these eight are 
contributed by two crtists, J. Bell and P. Park. 
The busts of the latter are of high merit—that 
of Maclise is a good likencss; that of Dickens 
we failed to recognise. The sculptor has been 
far too imaginative with the author. The two 
statues of Mr. Bell are of exceeding beauty ; they 
are comparatively lost in this small and crowded 
room; but if worthily placed, they would suf- 
fice to extend the reputation of an artist, who is 
surpassed by few in brilliancy of fancy, and 
whose power to combine and execute is scarcely 
second to the grace and delicacy which mark 
his conceptions. Mr. Bell is entitled to a very 
foremost place among the professors of an art 
that in England is surrounded with discourage- 
ments. The room that contains these few ex- 


amples of sculpture, and which is dignified by 


It is | the title of “the Water-colour Room,” contains ! Europe. Her Royal Highness ! 
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this year the choicest paintings Pwr 
collection. There are oe aon fy toe 
= a We shall, however, begin with the 

No. 21. ‘ The Convent of St. Isi ; 
near the Convent Door, the Seamer ie 
Provisions,’ F. Y. Huatstone. Mr. Hurletons 
is the President of the Society of British Artists 
and, perhaps, possesses talent to justify his 
occupying the position. In Suffolk-street, at 
all events, he takes the lead; and he makes his 
appearance at no other of the Metropolitan Ex. 
hibitions. He is, beyond doubt, a clever artist. 
but he is not improving: his pictures of Italian 
character are of considerable merit; occasion. 
ally, indeed, parts of them approach very near 
to perfection; but it would appear that he is 
heedless of study, and shuns Nature altogether ; 
his stock of sketches made in Italy cannot last 
for ever; and if he is applying to new sources 
he has, as yet, given no indications of such a 
purpose. His portraits of English Ladies are 
rather studies of colour than copies of the 
“ human form divine ;” they each and all “look 
blue ;” some of them reminding us of the story 
of the rich citizen’s wife, who, when about to be 
pictured, thought it incumbent upon her to ex- 
pend upon the work as much money as was pos- 
sible. Her question to the artist was “ what is 
the dearest colour.” The answer was “ ultra. 
marine.” —*“ Very well, then, do me all over with 
ultra-marine.” 

No. 43. * Sketch of the Opium Seller at 
Montfaloot,”, W. Murer. This admirable 
artist exhibits two sketches of Eastern subjects; 
and one picture of considerable size — (No. 
490) ‘ The Frozen Ferry—Scene near Haerham, 
Somersetshire.’ It is a fine and effective work, 
and will uphold his reputation. 

No. 44. ‘ Tower at Andernach on the Rhine.’ 
No. 241. ‘Gotsburg on the Rhine.’ No. 491. 
‘ Oberwesel,’ C. F. Tomkins. The artist has 


| turned his travels to good account, although he 


appears to have too much limited them to 
beaten tracks. The three we have named are, 
perhaps, the best of the nineteen he contributes 
—too great a number to be furnished by one 
person, considering that “ many pictures of 
merit were returned for want of room.” 

No. 51. ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ H.O'Nen. A 
clever picture ; telling effectively the sad story; 
the conception and arrangement are both good, 
and it is finished with due care. 

No. 56. ‘A Day’s Pleasure,’ E. Parentis. 
This is a work of considerable merit—although, 
perhaps, a little too much bordering on carica- 
ture. A party of holiday-takers have dined at 
some pleasant inn, and have been enjoying 
themselves, without let or hindrance, until the 
moment of “reckoning” has arrived, and the 
billisto be paid. Then 


« Men smile no more,” 


and are taught, that although “pleasure is 4 
very pleasant thing,” if purchased, it on ? 
paid for. The artist has displayed great ski", 
and a very accurate knowledge of human —_— 
in the varied expressions he has given to the 
several individuals who compose the group: 
either of which will communicate the intelli- 
gence that the demands have exceeded the - 
plies, and that the usual accompaniments— my 
faces and long bills—on this occasion, Oe 
gether. The picture is full of eS 
colouring, as with all the works of Mr. < - 
is hard and cold; but the defect is, ey 
extent, atoned for by the spirit and truth 0 
composition. ; 

No. 60 and No. 73. Portraits of their * Rose" 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of _— 
J. Srewarr. Two clever portraits, of a fait 
size, representing a stout gentleman a0 


; ver 
lady—the story of whose love = eoioubtedly, 


an 
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a fine = A 
f coun comn 
ne ‘The Forum, Pompeii,’ T. C. Hor- 
xp. This is a work of very high merit, and 
sears evidence of being “a literal truth, There 
an be no mistake concerning the accuracy with 
shich the excellent artist has copied one of the 
nost striking and singular scenes that prolific 
italy furnishes for the pencil. It is, moreover, 
painted with great care, and with that thorough 
inowledge of his art for which Mr. Hofland has 
jen so long distinguished. His journey to Italy 
has been a profitable one; he has brought his 
qclity for preserving the realities of nature to 
pear with admirable effect upon Italian pecu- 


vanities of light and shade ; and gives us views | 
of the country which do not at once suggest | 


ideas that they owe more to the imagination 
than the actual. 

No, 69. ‘ Lagetto, between Rovedo and Lago 
ji Garda,’ G. E. Herne. This artist exhibits 
our small pictures ; but they are all most dis- 
alvantageously placed. If their merit be equal 
to that of ‘Amalfi,’ in the British Institution, 
he has been hardly dealt with. 

No. 70. ‘Entrance to a Village,’ H. J. Bop- 
pyeton, Mr. Boddington also has just reason 
0 complain, that his contributions to the Exhi- 
bition have been estimated by the Society at far 
less than their true value. There are few who 
paint more accurately and effectively the lane- 
seenes and village-paths peculiar to England. 

No. 104. ‘Beacon Vale, Dorsetshire.’ No. 
‘4. ‘Loitering,, W. Suayer. Both are of 
much merit, and manifest a desire to change a 
syle in which Mr. Shayer has persevered, until 
the public have grown somewhat weary of it. 
The former is a rich landscape; the latter pic- 
tures two village gossiping girls. It is very 
highly wrought; far more so, indeed, than is 
usual with the artist; and yet not at the expense 

{freedom and spirit. 

No. 139. ‘The Interior of Gloucester Cathe- 
iral in the Olden Time,’ E. Hassett. <A work 
of a good class; the venerable structure has 
deen accurately copied; the light and shade are 
very happily mingled or contrasted; and the 
tgures which illustrate the scene, are introduced 
with judgment and taste. 

_No. 162. ‘Monks of St. Bernard Rescuing 
vavellers,’ Mrs. McIan. A very effective pic- 
‘ure; the subject is well chosen, and has been 
tr ated with much skill, as well as with true 
‘eng. The work is one of the most desirable 
“the collection; it exhibits a striking and 
teply interesting scene; the travellers, the 
Honks, and the dogs are happily grouped; and 

“accomplished artist has been very successful 
‘‘selting the sympathies of all by whom the 
lure may be examined, 

_%0. 172, ‘On the Coast at Etratat, Nor- 
0 H. Lancaster. This is one of the 
oat landseapes in the exhibition; a fine vigo- 
mu ond true tone pervades it, the original of 
"bi could only have been found in nature. 
carefully painted; and bears evidence that 
“t artist believes genius to work in vain unless 
“— by judgment. 

Ri . M 3. ‘Li Amanti,’ A. Eee. Aclever pic- 
| Jut not sufficiently in advance of the work 
Pry ~ same artist last year. 

ge ju the Yare—Moonlight.’ J. B. 
_ te. One of Mr. Crome’s always pleasant, 
uatural, and effective pictures: there are none 


» (ur British artists who excel him in the style 
Le has adopted, 


No. oN, b 
he ‘River Scene,’ J. Tennant. Mr. 


oe r 4 valuable auxiliary to this exhi- 
13 a all 

well. ch mongh not a member, he has been 
“ “ils Tlver scene is very beautiful. 


athe * Distant View of Erith, on the 


No. 43 , . » 
Shite,’ ep v0 2%) * Near Scarborough, York- 
this en — only among the best works in 
~weecuon, but w 


ould hold prominent places 


ie 


man; and, if we may judge from her in a gallery much mo 
nance, “born to command,” | 





IO 


: select. The artist has a 
.true feeling for nature, aud possesses taste as 
well as judgment. 

No. 207. ‘ Crossing the Brook.’ No. 294. 
_‘ Crossing the Heath,’ E. Latmia. Amon 
the many pictures exhibited by Mr. Latilla, we 
select these two — the latter especially — as 
highly satifactory. He has, in these, been for- 
tunate in his sitters; they are little more than 
literal copies of the happy and merry children, 

“ Cast in simplicity’s own mould,” 
to be encountered beside hedge-rows, far away 
from city smoke. The artist has a vigorous 
pencil, and colours with breadth and effect. He 
succeeds, however, in proportion as he follows 
nature ; and fails most where he gives the reins 
to his imagination. For example: how utterly 
untrue is this No. 340, entitled ‘ The Forsaken’ 
—a lady habited with as much skill and care as 
| if she waited to receive visitors after her ac- 
couchement. No. 263, ‘The Brigand's Daughter,’ 
is about as near an approach to reality. 

No. 215. ‘A French Fish Wife.’ No. 217. 
‘A Girl Knitting,’ R.J. Hamerton. A name 
with which we are not familiar; and almost, if 
not altogether, the only one in the catalogue 
with which we meet for the first time, and care 
to meet again. These small and unassuming 
pictures promise well; they are boldly touched, 
and fine in character. 

No. 225. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ T.M. Joy. 
This is, beyond question, the best portrait in the 
collection. It is of a high character of art, with 
nothing meretricious about it. There are, in- 
deed, few men of the present day who could 
produce a better picture. 

No. 269. ‘ A Scene from As You Like It,’ A. 
J. Wootmer. We looked with much anxiety, 
and certainly with some apprehension for the 
pictures of this artist. Last year he exhibited, 
we believe, for the first time ; and although his 
works had very glaring defects, they supplied 
so much proof of originality—a quality rare 
enough now-a-days—that we augured, not how- 
ever without misgivings, great things of his 
hereafter. As yet, he has disappointed us. 
His luxuriant fancy has not yielded to the curb 
of judgment. We have in his pictures evidence 
of genius undoubtedly ; but it is of genius that 
requires the trimming and pruning it ought to 
have from study and reflection ; and, above all, 
the schooling it must receive from nature. In 
| all his pictures, and they are not few, there is 

the same straining after unnatural and, conse- 
| quently, absurd effects; a sort of spatter-dash 
effect of yellow and red ochres, splashed on 
with no other design, apparently, than to ex- 
cite curiosity as to what it can possibly mean; 
a sort of rechauffé of Mr. Turner’s wildest va- 
garies of colour, but without the excuse that 
those who do not like them may find better 
things from the same full storehouse. — Mr. 
Woolmer, this will never do. The fripperies of 
Art will neither satisfy the learned nor gratify 
the ignorant. Bear in mind, thata style is 





rid of. Be bold enough to follow nature, and 
air: less to be thought eccentric, and the quali- 
ties of mind which you do possess will rapidly 
ensure your acquiring those which as yet you 
are conspicuously without. Sat 5 

No. 325. ‘Waiting for a Victim,’ J. P. 
Davis; but that we see too clearly the original 
through the copy, this would be a fine picture ; 
as it is, there are few in the Exhibition that are 
more pleasing. 

No. 333. . View on the Thames at Chelsea, 


This is a work of high merit; the production of 
an artist who has long sustained a reputation in 
the north of England; and who is well able to 
_ maintain it in London. We are not often called 

upon to notice his pictures; they are not likely 
| to be thrown into the shade by younger com~- 





soon formed, and that a vice is not easily got | 


with Battersea-bridge, T. M. RicHARDSsON. | 
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petitors; there are few, at least, in this Exhibi- 
tion that can compete with them. 

No. 272. * Southampton, from below Itchen 
Ferry.’ No. 273. ‘ Cowes, Isle of Wight,’ T. 
Dearmer. Two gracefully painted landscapes, 
the productions of an artist with whose name we 
are not familiar. 

No. 375. ‘Scene at Hambrook, Somerset- 
shire.” No. 380. ‘A Peep at the Metropolis, 
from Hampstead Heath,’ J. B. Pyne. Mr. Pyne 
is an artist—admitted to be so on all hands— 
whose works would do honour to any exhibition. 
He holds rank among the foremost of our Eng- 
lish landscape-painters; and what is more, he 
has of late years made large strides in advance. 
If he continue to improve, there can be no 
doubt of his being called to fill the highest place 
his profession can procure for him. The Society 
of British Artists, however, appear to have 
formed no such idea either of his past or his 
future efforts: his contributions to their Gallery 
have been thrust as far out of the way as possi- 
ble; No. 375 being as near the ceiling, and No. 
380 as close to the floor, as their arrangements 
would admit of. If Mr. Pyne had been one of 
the fortunate ‘ many’ whose works had been 
“returned rather than place them where they 
could not be seen to advantage,” he would, no 
doubt, have been grateful to the Society for the 
favour conferred upon him. As it is, there was 
either a design to insult the painter, or igno- 
rance of what a good picture is. Mr. Pyne, 
we perceive by the catalogue, has two other 
works in the collection; we take for granted they 
also are put out of the way, at least in our way 
they did not come. 

No. 390. ‘The Water-carrier,’ Pootr. This 
is beyond question the best picture exhibited in 
Suffolk-street. We presume it is the produc- 
tion of an artist—Mr. P. F. Poole—who has 
already established a reputation as the painter 
of rustic figures in water-colours. But, un- 
happily, the catalogue before us gives no Chris- 
tion name; and in the “list of exhibitors with 
their residences” the name of “ Poole” does not 
appear. This is unfortunate; for we imagine 
his picture of ‘The Water-carrier’—that was 
“sold” on the first day to Colonel Sibthorp, 
and might have been sold to a dozen persons— 
is likely to bring commissions by scores to the 
painter. It is a work of very high merit, 
simple in subject, but wrought with great 
vigour; and Nature is hardly more true to her- 
self. The minor details, and they are few, are 
well made out; and the back ground is so pic- 
tured as to give great effect to the fine figure of 
the water-carrier—a girl of the village, graceful 
enough to be a theme for cither painter or poet, 
yet not 


“Too good 
“ For human Nature's daily food.’’ 





If Mr. Poole can produce many pictures such 
| as this, his prosperity is sure; it is scarcely too 
much to say that—considering the limited cha- 
| racter of the subject—no exhibition of the last 
| three years has contained a work so entirely 
satisfactory. 

No. 397. ‘Scene from the Memoirs of the 
Count de Grammont,’ E.M.Warp. Mr. Ward 
has not been fortunate in his choice of subjects. 
This is not a pleasant scene ; and although of a 
very opposite character, the remark applies to 
No. 652, ‘The Council of Three of the Inquisi- 
tion of State at Venice.’ They manifest ability 
nevertheless, and evidence the touch of a master- 
hand; but the great duty of an artist is to teach 
| while affording enjoyment. 

No. 418. ‘An Italian Sheep-dog,’ C. Jost. 
A bold and true picture of a faithful friend: it 
carries marks of accuracy about it that cannot 
mislead. 

No. 508. ‘Windsor Castle, from the Mea- 

dows,’ W. Fowrer. An excellent copy of a 
| scene that may be repeated, and we believe has 
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| 
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been, a thousand times. The picture is care- | highest merit 


fully painted; and the point of view has been 
judiciously chosen. , ‘J 

No: 509. * Morning —Crossing the Sands from 
Cortoy to St. Valery.’ ‘ Evening—Mussel Ga- 
therers,’ Jounx. Witsox. «Two out of a dozen 
productions by this always admirable artist; 
each entitled to high’ praise. He 


a more thorough knowledge of Nature in the 
garb in which Islanders love her best. 


Bernard, with Travellers making the Ascent.’ 
T. M. Ricnarpson, jun. A capital picture, by 
an artist of whose works we see too few. 

No. 561. ‘The Dead Bird.’ W. Patren. 
One of the sweetest pictures in the collection. 
The subject, althongh somewhat trite, has been 
treated with much delicacy and true feeling. 
The poor girl mourns over her dead pet. 

No. 572. ‘Windsor Castle, from the Locks 
near Datchet Lane,’ J. Witsox, jun. The 
young artist continucs to do honour to the good 
school in which he has been taucht. This, and 
No. 84, ‘On the Thames, near Battersea,’ 
though not very ambitious either in size or sub- 
ject, may be coveted by all who can appreciate 
the excellent is art. , 

No. 590. ‘The Novel-reading Housemaid,’ 
T. Smarr. Painted with considerable vigour. 
We do not recognise the artist's name; if he be 
a new, candidate for fame he will surely obtain 
it, for there are in this production qualitics of a 
rare order. © +y 


No, 603. ‘Puck,’ R. Dapp. A most happily 


conceived picture of the spirit that “ wanders | 


everywhere’; and 
** serves the fairy queen, 


To dew her on! t 


' he ’ 
S Upon the zp 


reen,. 
It is cleverly coloured too ; and has, as it ought 
to have, the characterofadream. The drawing 
is fine and true—and excels ia a style in which 
excellence is still rare among us—the nude 
figure. The composition is essentially poetical, 
and goes far to*realize one of the most mar- 





vellous crentigfiss of the immortal poet.. Mr. | 
Dadd is on™theeright read to-fame; he must, | 


however, beware ;/and stop short ‘of the boun- 


aries which divide the imagination from the | 


absurd. i a ts 


No. 624. ‘A Magdalen,’ H. Le Jeune. A | 


slightly painted, although a very masteyy work ; 


it is carefully and most correctly drawn? and- 


gives proof of vigour as well as freedom of 
touch. 


No. 630. * On the Beach, near St. Leonards,” | 


A. Cunt. Of five pictures contributed by Mr. 
Clint, this is perhaps. the best,. although the 
Whole of thea: possess merit of a very high 
order, He is an excellent artist, Whgse inter- 
course with Nature is close 
is a fine and delicate perception of the beaugjfQ} 
evident in ali he does; yet industry is slilie 
ciently apparent. He does not dash off his 
works with a sort of ‘it’ 
to pouder over them,) as if his duty.to the fair 
scenes he copies called upon him not to dismiss 
them with heedlessuess or indifference. Among 
the more graceful of our English landscape 
painters he is cutitled to a very foremost rauk. 

No. 642. Paddy on the Move,’ J. Zerrrer. 
A eapital, specimen.of character. Mr. Zeitter 
exhibits also some of his admirable Hungarian 
scenes. 

No. ‘Dancing Dolls,” A. Montacve, 
Mr. Montague has been a yeluable contributor, 
This is a sweet composition, finished with eare ; 
and very true to nature. No. 9.*An Old Water 
Mill,’ is also & visorously painted picture; but 
the subject is not of sutlicient importance for 
the size of the canvass. 

We must not forget the beautiful water-colour 
drawings of fruit and tlowers—Nos. 752 and 
s64—by Mrs. Wirners. They are of the 
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| pended upon them too apparent. 
/ and taste have both been exercised in the group- 
ing, the arrangemeut, and especially in the 


holds his | 
place among our marine painters; no man has | 


and continual; there | 


Il do” air; Lut seems | 
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finished, yet not so as to.make the labour ex- 


selection of objects, so as to obtain all the ad- 
vantage that can be derived from contrast. 

We feel that we have gone through this Ex. 
hibition as far as our limits will permit; and, 


indeed, as far as its merits demand; although,’ 
| no doubt, we have’ omitted to notice some that 
No. 550. ‘ Villace of Lidces, pass of Great St. | 


deserve notice more than others to which we 
| have directed attention. If our introductory 
remarks have the appearance of harshness, we 
| trust our readers will believe that we have not 
| given this character to them without extreme 
reluctance. It can be no pleasure to us to give 
| pain to others. “It must be borne in mind, that 
| we have not treated the Society of British Ar- 
| tists as merely a private and irresponsible 
body—perhaps this may be wrong; and, con- 
scquently, that we are not justified in finding 
fault with arrangements made to suit their own 
views. * We are fully aware that the members 
incur no inconsiderable risk in maintaining the 
Institution; and that the aids they receive are 
now neither large nor numerous. » They have 
tried experiments to coerce their professional 
| brethren into joining them; let them next year 
sce if an opposite course will not produce more 
benéficial rc sults, 
that their policy has been, and is, most short- 
sighted; and that if it be not changed, the 


| consequence will be very injurious to them, 
and prejudicial to the Arts. Sy 
= = ae . z - 

EXHIBITIONS. Fas 


Tur Evirs or War ny Runens.—There is 
at present exhibiting in  Pall-mall, a supposed 
duplicate of this picture, whichis in one of the 
Florentine galleries. Nothing is known of its his- 
tory, beyond the facts that it has been in this coun- 
try during the last forty years, has been preserved, 
rolled up with much care, and has never been in 
the hands of a cleaner, or received a touch frota 
the pencil of a restorer... When a picture can be 
| traced through a known succession of proprietor- 
ship to the easel of the painter, any inconsisten- 
| cles which may distinguish such picture from the 
usual manner of the other works of the artist, are 
comparatively overlooked; but on the contrary, 
when the channel of its descent is unknown, every 
fe G@jarture from a usual style is jealously consi- 

dered.’ This picture is supposed to be an original, 
| of which the picture at Florence is -presumed 
to be a repetition, although the difference between 
the Works is striking. On inspecting this picture, 
th 
| decisidn of handling which distinguish the’ yorks 

of this master, and for whichgve find substituted 
| the Italian ‘method of impasto’;*the colotring 


| also, generally, isless rich than that of the pitture 
| at’Florence. Rubens’ series of larve* pictures in 
the Louvre are extravagantly glazed ; while others 
of his no less celebrated works are cold in tone, 
as for instgnce, his well-known ‘ Bacchanalian’ 
picture at Florence,.‘ The Descent from the 
| Cross’ at Antwerp, &c. &c.; but, although totally 


| different in their general colouring, the style of | 
The picture’ in | 
question is admitted to be in an unfinished state, | 
and for this it is now impossible satisfactorily to | 


work in the whole is uniform. 


account; such fact would by no means preclude 
the probability of the work being that of Mubéns, 


although a departure from his usual manner of 
work in this or any doubtful instance, would do | 


so—we say doubtful, because, after all, the most 
experienced judgment in cases of uhauthenticated 
pictures cannot pronounce, but can only conjec- 
ture and attribute. . 

Tue KineornamMa.—This exhibition is a no- 
velty, in so far as it combines the effects of the 
peristrephic panorama with those of the illusory 
diorama. The artist, Mr. Charles Marshall; has 
been happy in the selection of his subjects,’ the 
localities of which, the late political embarrass- 
ments of the East have invested with much 


, exquisitely and most elaborately | interest. 


Judgment | Egypt, commencing in Constantinople 


We tell them, once for all, | 








e is an absence of that singular freedom and | 


cPutigme te 


ee 


[Aprit, 


The visitor. is accordingly presents 

with a series of, views in Turkes speed 
, 

and ter. 
and all deriving life 
hundreds of figures appropriately olen 
characterized. ‘Among the first fableaur is 
Turkish review, the foreground group consist; “ 
of the Sultan, accompanied by his’ state officers 
and the foreign ambassadors.» This is followed 
by an excellent representation of a Turkish Bazaar 
and Café, and a view of the Golden Horn or Port 
of Constantinople, wherein is moored every de 
scription of Mediterranean craft. After a in 
succeeding changes, a transit is at once made 
from Turkey to Syria, by means of the dioramic 
effect, when views are presented in course of 
Tripoli, Beyrout, Sidon, St. Jean d’ Acre, ke. &e 
Another change transports the spectator.to Egypt, 
the first view in which is its centre of attraction’ 
Alexandria. This view is taken from the plat. 
form of the Pharos, and comprehends the harbour 
and town, the citadel, Pompey’s pillar, &c. &. 
In another painting the Delta of the Nile, the 
artist, has successfully availed himself of the 
extreme flatness of the country to give an excel. 
lent effect of distance, with the waters of the 
Nile shining with reflected light in the horizon, .« 


Tur Diorama.—The pictures now exhibited 
here, are ‘ The Shrine of the Nativity at Bethle- 
hem,’ and the ‘Interior of the Cathedral of 
Auch,’ both painted by M. Renoux, but the for. 
mer from a sketch, made on the spot, by David 
Roberts, Esq., during his late tour in the East, 
This is incomparably the better picture of the two; 
it represents the birth-place of our Saviour under 
present circumStances, and has much the appear. 
ance of the iiiterf@rofa chapel. The stable is an ex- 
cavation in’thé *timestone rock ; but the pillars, 
which are of b¥afle} are supposed to be Romaniand 
to have béetia portion of some other edifice before 
set up here. *AStar of gold; inlaid in the pavement, 
marks the spot‘over which the stay, that preceded 
the wise men of the East, rested ; and in the re- 
cess, immediately over it, are suspended fourteen 
lamps, which are kept burning’ day and night. 
This picture is exhibited under two effects—the 
first represents the sbrine, &c., as it usually ap. 
pears ; the second shows the celebration of mid- 
night mass by the Franciscan monks, with figures 
at their devotions, when the whole seems to be 


minating at Cairo, 


| lighted by a number of lamps ; and this scene, 


with all its sacred associations, is deeply impres- 
sive. ' 


Tue Roya Acapemy.—The Works of Art 
for the approaching Exhibition—to be opened as 
usual, we presume; on the first Monday of May— 
have been received at the’ Royal Academy. 
Report speaks of it as likely to realize the best 
hopes of the friends of Art, and of those more 
especially who look for improvement im ils Junior 
professors. - We anticipate, its excellence, the 
more, because, beyond question, the Exhibitions 
that have preceded it in the metropolis, have 
been comparative failures. There are two or 
three of the leading“artists who will be missed : 
it will, we understand, contain nothing by either. 
Sir.David Wilkie or Mr. Edwin Landseer, the 
former. being ‘* on his Travels,’’, dnd. the latter 


| having-suffered nearly the whole, of the past year 
"from, ill health.» There , will, .consequently, 


more “* good places” for younger candidates. 
r a ° «@ ’ 


Society oF. Painters 1x WarTeR- 


Tue n Monday, 


Cotovrs will be opened to the publico ia) 
the 26th April; the private view to take eg 
on the Satyrday preceding. It will, we —. 
stand,’ be’ even’ more than usually interesting, 


; eS » works of a large 
and important, containing many works of a lar : 
prominent‘mem 


size; and these from the more 


| bers’-Cattermole, Tayler, Lewis, Harding, Evans, 


Fielding, Dewint, Nesfield, &e. , 4 

Tue New Society oF PAINTERS IN —— 
CoLours.—This excellent Society -will OPA ed: 
seventh annual exhibition, we presume, on 
nesday, 2ist April: (the prrvate vi 
Tuesday, the 20th). It bps gene pny 
year, improving; so as, at tengr, ie 
very weet the height and strength of ne 
branch of the ptoféssion; and we have _ 
believe that; in completing its seventh year. wen 
be considered “as arrived at metas. aoe 
much of the produetions . of Haghe, 
Wergall, Corbould, Bright, &¢- 


el 


ew ‘is fixed for 
from year t0. 
to approach 
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MARCH AND APRIL. 


Waar an anxious time for the artist is the 
month of March ; and yet there is-no period of 
the year when the mind, naturally ‘and generally, 
is more inclined to sympathize with: the changing 
aspect of Nature, to brighten up like the season, 
and prepare to dispel cares by an increased degree 
of energy in the, removal of their causes. But 
March is the month when the painter in London 
puts the finishing touch to the efforts of the year ; 
it is his passing of the Rubicon, for the succeeding 
April prevents any going back, the pictures being 
then consigned to the grim custody of the porters 
of the Academy. Every day, therefore, is marked 
out, every hour has its appointed labour, till that 
auspicious time when there is the “* rattling of 
the chariot wheels” in the purlieus of Newman 
Street and Trafalgar Square, and the covered van 
whirls away, at once, the painting and its attend- 
ant troubles. Then, indeed, to the less initiated, 
and even to the experienced, may succeed the 
period of suspense —the fiat of the Academy hangs, 

ing another three weeks, like the sword of 
hut there is an absence of care in the 

) isness that no effort of the artist can 
arrest its suspension. ‘Thus, whilst everything 
around is beaming with evidences of that reno- 
vating power with which Nature dispels the 
remuantegioom of winter; while crocuses and 
snowdrops bloom along the green-edged walks, 
sid every hedgerow présents its fléwering tributes 
to the gladdening presence of the sin; while the 
ckeletins of the trees are, beginning to make 
promises of the richness of their sumimer shadows ; 
and the denizens of towns are. making devious 
circuits to catch from every surrounding del! 
more positive assurances of the genial spring,— 
there is one class of men in London from whom 
all these interesting workings of Nature are, ina 
manner, ‘‘ quite shut out;” and the painter 
enjoys from morn till night, at this period of the 
year, an almost unvarying survey of the perennial 
green baize that adorns the floor of his studio, 
and the eternal “‘ northern light,’ that sends its 
clear cold rays upon his cumbered easel. . Dila- 
tory weeks must be atoned for; the brain is 
working double time; ,the high pressure is put 
on. It isa time of. most careful scrutiny of the 
drawing; the composition is criticized in every 

I ; it isatime of glazing and scumbling, 
of bringing forward,’? and ‘* putting back,” 
auc all those mysterious workings of experienced 
genius on which the fout ensemble so much de- 
pends—when that which does not ‘‘ make’? must 
“mar.” The freshness ot the balmy air must 
be despised in comparison with the 
ragrant effects on the olfactory nerves of. well 
turpentined megylps, and those other efficient 
aujunets which teud to make up and perfect a 
: strong drier.” - é 

Whetlier it follow as a sequel of all this we 
Ao” not, but certain it is, that one is struck at 
ie avsence of the representatives of Spring, in 
Fruandscapes and other pictures of the Academy 
— Summer, from the umbrageous 
tthe rane nine sunny gleams of Créswick; 

{ae uthful readth and extensive‘distances of 
Eiiglish ‘lade, appeal to our love of the rich 
pel ng s, and inakes_us long to be in the 
eal ue commer the burnt siennas, rich 
a = : aap varied greens of autumn, glow 
avery bit aw the walls; and some hittle 

tallone os ve i and dist ince from the brush of 
north and r 2" us think of steaming to the 

Ms, Bat cainbering over the heath-covered 

“Where 1s spring—delightfal spring ? 
to the aaa can offer more tempting subjects 

4-telling pencil of some painter-natu- 
talit! - What a charming tine it 1, P: 
er wale cree a ming time it is when Nature 

young; the'olden tree of centuries seem- 


therefore 


7 ' 


iis, 


Ing by its frec . : : 
woeth 's fresh sprouts to assert its claim to 


ea tf 
i, Ny is it practicable for the artist? 
mime jeer something of, those delicate 
Young eros shih oe silver grey ; of those fresh 
the warm peg allow —_ sufficient appearance 
the furrowed fj 1d to spread a charming hue along 
woods; while °. $5 of the peculiar ‘aspect of the 
fzures for the fe Operations of husbandry offer 
Preseuts the .o. esround, and every hedge-side 
beneath +14, POctry of the cowslip ‘that peep: 
eneath the theory ps peeps 
ey, 0a ;’ and other studies of interest- 
peculiar to this season of the year. 


f 
Ot 


10g“ detail’? 
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We know not how far this may meet the views of 
the members of the profession, but we throw out 
the hint to those who, like ourselves, may feel 
the force of the remark_that the mine of Nature 
can never be too much explored by the truth- 
loving artist—that every nonk and corner abounds 
in wealth and ‘* raw materials,’’ which the magic 
— of genius can mould to the gratification of 
aste. 

———— oe 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLISH FRESCOES, 

Sir,—In the number of the ‘ Art-Un1on’ for No- 
vember, 1849, I observed a remark quoted from an 
article in the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,’ to the 
following purport : that there was, probably, not an 
individual in England capable of producing a work in 
that style of art called fresco. 1 beg leave, in contra- 
diction, to state that in the city from which this is ad- 
dressed to you, we have one, not only known through- 
Out these nations, and the continent of Europe, as a 
great oil-painter, but distinguished likewise, at least 
among his fellow-townsmen, as having executed a 
truly magnificent fresco picture on a wall of his dwe!l- 
ing-house at Sion-hill, Bath. I allude to the celebrated 
master, Thomas Barker, who has long held a very con- 
spieuous place, indeed, on the roll of renowned painters 
of modern times, as the author of numerous splendid 
works on canvas. His admirable “* Woodman,” his 
“Old Tom,” &c., repeatedly engraved, attest his 
celebrity.’ Those fine productions, his portraits, his 
nearly matchless landscapes, and pieces of animal his- 
tory, are as dearly prized as they are extensively 
known; and I presume to assure you that in the opi- 
hions of the severest judges, the British school has 
never had to boast of a supericr to Barker in fidelity 
of drawing, mellowness of colouring, grace of outline, 
and originality of manner. : 

With much of this you are, of course, already ac- 
quainted; but not, I apprehend, with his reputation as 
afresco painter; and, in common with many of his 
admirers, I must be perinitted to lament that his 
powers in this exalted class of art, should not be more 
generally acknowledged than they are. Should this 
slight notice, however, of his picture, find its way, by 
your favour, into the columns of the ‘ Arr-UNIoN,’ his 
name, as an adept, will be most advantageously pro- 
claimed to the world of taste, and by means most 
gratifying to his professional feelings, and to the 
wislies of his warmest friends. 

The subject of his superb fresco is the savage inroad 
of the Turks upon the territory of Scio, the happiest 
and fairest of the Greek Islands in the Archipelago; 
an outrage on humanity perpetrated in the month of 
April, 1822, and now become a mournful record in the 
annals of mankind. The painting/which, as I have 
said, covers the wall of an apartinent in the artist’s 
place of residence, is 30 feet in Jength, and 12 feet in 
height; and represents, in many figures of the size of 
life, the last agonies of young and old men, resisting 
in vain, of distracted and despairing daughters and 
mothers, and of helpless infancy, perishing under the 
swords of the assassins; contrasted with the merciless 
ferocity of their assailants, the gorgeous and antique 
costume of the personages are correctly preserved ; 
and all without glare of colouring, and free from the 
slightest distortion, and from everything estravagant 
in attitule. The varicus passions of the murderers 
and their victims are expressed without exaggeration, 
yet with such force of drawing as often to extort tears 
from the least enthusiastic spectator. The tremendous 
scene is, by the magic of Barker’s pencil, made to 
pass beneath a turbulent and portentous sky and at 
the moment of sun-set, an effect most poetically thrown 
in, and beautifully managed. Of this great work, I 
leave the technical description to others, while 1 
venture to affirm that it abounds in charms for the 
professor, the connoisseur—and the visitant who is 
neither. ; : 

‘That one who, in the above-mentioned fresco, inde- 
pendently of the grandeur of his subject, has,.by his 
treatment of it, as well as by all his other eminent 





works, conferred imperishable honour on the place of | 


his birth; that a man endowed with the genius of 
homas Barker, should not enjoy his fair portion of 


public applause, seems hard: the harder too, because | 


it appears that, unhappily, fortune has been less kind 
to him than nature. ‘fo a truly liberal mind this in- 


timation is sufficient; and I feel satisfied that I need | 


add no more.—Yours, &c., E. M. 


Bath, March 22, 184]. 


——— 
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PRICES OF PICTURES IN SCOTLAND. 

: S1r,—I beg leave to agree most cordially in the sen- 
timents expressed by your correepondent Scotias, in 
your March number, respecting the high prices charged 
here for most of the pictures brought forward in the 
annual exhibitions. From any knowledge I happen to 
possess of prices charged in London as well as on the 
continent, I should say that, in general, the produc- 
tions of artists here are fully from 3 to 400 per cent. 
dearer; in other words, what could be got for £20 in 
London, would have been marked #60, or even #80, 
and perhaps #100. ° I feel persuaded that, in compari- 
son with prices in Holland, the terms here are far more 
exorbitant: I have no hesitation in saying that you 
may bay in the Hague original pictures for 10 or 12 
guineas, which would here be marked 100 guineas and 
upwards. I do uot mention these circumstances with 
anything like a view to disparage either Scottish art or 
artists ; far from it. Perhaps our painters cannot afford 
to execute works at lower rates, and of course every 
man is entitled to make the most of his labours; but, at 
the same time, there is no reason why picture-buyers 
here should be limited in their choice to articles of 
home produce. As an advocate for the abolition of all 
restrictions whatsoever on imports and exports, I do 
not see why we should not in future buy pictures as 
well as corn in the cheapest and best markets. By 
way, at least, of making a trial, and trusting to the 
effects of fair competition, I think it would be advisable 
for a body of London artists to form an association for 
the purpose of exhibitinz their productions annually in 
Edinburgh. * If such an sssociation was well organized, 
and contained a fair share of artists in different depart- 
ments—landscape, marine, moonlight, (the moonlights 
here are horrid), and historical—I have little doubt of 
its success, speaking of it commercially ; and as for the 
benefits it would éonfer upon art, they are too obvious 
to require comment.—Yours, &c. 


Ediaburgh. W. CHAMBERS, 


ENCAUSTIC PAINTING, j 

Sir,—I should be glad to learn what progress has 
been made, of late years, towards ascertaining the 
exact process of Encaustic Painting, as practised by 
the ancient Greeks. 

In the “ Philosophical Transactions for the Year 
1775,” there is a translation of part of a letter from the 
Ab. Mazeas, descriptive of the experiments of Count 
Caylus, to revive Encaustic Painting. And, also, in 
the Transactions of the same’ society, anno 1759, some 
interesting experiments, made by Mr. Josiah Cole- 
brooke, of the same nature; together with a transla- 
tion of a passagein “ Vitruvius de Architectura,” rela- 
ting to wax paintings on walls. There are also many 
particulars to be met with in the Cay. Rossi’s “ Me- 
morie deile Belle Arti,’”? (1784); whereby it appears, 
that the Ab. Vicenzo Requeno combined his colours 
with wax, gum mastic, and water, which he formed 
into crayons, and finally biended his tints by means of 
heat. « 

I understand that, a few years ego, a lady in this 
country succeeded sv far in this style of painting, as to 
produce most pleasing effects; but whether her process 
is generally practicable, or was ever made public, 1 
cannot learn. 

As'‘I am prosecuting this enquiry under disadvan- 
tages, I shall feel much indebted to any of your readers 
for information and advice. 

lam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
A SuBSCRIBER, 


[We have before us half a dozen letters on the subject 
of Vehicles. We shall next month print one of them — 
the “ Student’s” reply to a “ Fellow Student ;” but we 
suspect the subject is beginning to get wearisome, and 
we do not perceive that as yet much good has proceeded 
out of it. If our space were not better occupied, it 
would be amusing, at least, to peruse the very opposite 
opinions that exist on the matter. One writer, “* Ant 
New-medium,” considers, “ the“puiler of the starch 
mixtnre a very short sighted Observer; and bis notions 
of colouring aud texture as far from correct as the poles 
are asunder.” He considers we have wasted many 
columns in treating it; and yet calls upon us to publish 
another long letter about it. A second correspondent 
has “ tried the plan recommended by @ student with 
complete success,’’ and is ** happy to add his testimony 
in favour of the starch medium.” Artists, as well as 


doctors, difer.] 
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REVIEWS. 

A Dictionary or Greek AND Roman ANTI- 
avities. Illustrated by numerous Engrav- 
ings. Parts L—XVI. London: Taylor and 
Walton. 

Independent of the great antiquarian merit of 

this work—the best guide to the study of the 

Greek and Latin authors which has yet appeared 

in our language—it has, in our estimation, the 

additional and equal value of rendering the eye 
of the student familiar with the forms of classic 
art, and thus creating that taste for beauty and 
sublimity which is, or ought to be, an essential 
part both of moral and intellectual education. 

The wood-engravings, copied in bold outline 

from vases and other precious relics of antiquity, 

are novel and precious features in a school-book ; 
the information they afford by their accuracy, is 
not more important than the elements of judg- 
ment which they develop by their grace. It is 
not our province to enter into any investiga- 
tion of the varied topics which the contributors 
to the work have discussed with equal learning 
and discernment ; our attention must be limited 
to the artistic illustrations—a few specimens of 
which we are enabled to lay before our readers. 

The following is a representation of the sport- 
ive and graceful attitudes in which the ancient 

rope-dancers placed themselves, taken from a 

series of paintings discovered in the excavations 

at Herculaneum. 
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The touching practice of crowning the tomb 
of a deceased relative with garlands, and offer- 
ing testimonials of love to the memory of the 
lost one, is represented in the subjoined engrav- 
ing. The tomb is built in the form of a heroic 
temple, and has a representation of its occupant 
depicted on it. The cut is taken from an an- 
cient painted vase; and we may add that on 


such vases the honours paid to the dead are | 


very frequently depicted. 

















the bridle. According to the mythologists, 
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Our next specimen shall be a cut taken from 
a bas-relief, representing the fabulous origin of 


when Bellerophon was about to undertake the 
marvellous exploits required of him by the King 
of Lycia, Minerva presented him with a bridle, 
as the means of subduing the winged horse, Pe- 
gasus. Bellerophon is here represented after 
having succeeded in taking the wondrous steed 
while quenching his thirst at the fountain of | 
Peirene. 








Many reasons induce us to select as our exam- 
ple of a cut derived from statuary, the represen- 
tation of the quoit-player, taken from a well- 
known statue in the British Museum. The 
subject was originally represented by the sculptor 
Myron, and seems to have been very highly 
valued by the ancient lovers of art, on account 
of the extraordinary power developed in the 
attitude. Quintilian adduces it to show how 
much greater skill is displayed by the artist, and 
how much more powerful an effect is produced | 
on the spectator, when a person is represented | 
in action, than when he is at rest or standing 
erect. There is probably no other production | 
of art which so powerfully exhibits force col- 
lected and concentrated for a single effort: 
every muscle of the body is brought into play 


pect that the arm of the statue should move 
with it the whole impetus of the body before our | 
eyes. 








The last specimen we shall give is the repre- 
sentation of a gladiatorial combat, taken from 
the bas-reliefs on the tomb of Scaurus at Pompeii. 
This was a favourite subject with the Roman 
artists: it was even popular in the remote pro- 
vinces, for a fight of gladiators is represented on 


cite 


[Aprit, 


the Mosaic pavement in the Ro i 
Bignor, in Hampshire. The eumeas ant : 
hand in the engraving are engaged in an ec a 
trian combat. The left gladiator of the aed 
pair has been wounded, and has let {ali hi 
shield ; he is turning to the Spectators to i 
plore their mercy. The right hand figure in the 
third pair represents a defeated mirmillo: and 
the group of four represents two net-casters 
with their tendents and two swordsmen, The 
last pair exhibit a Samnite defeated by & mir- 
millo. . 

We need not wish this work success, for that 
it has obtained, but we most earnestly hope that 
the publishers of school-books will profit by its 
example, and give the aid of high art to the 
business of education. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are largely in arrear with many esteemed cor. 
respondents; we claim their indulgence until next 
month, when we shall give an extra half-sheet and 
find space for several important matters upon which we 
have been called to comment. 

We have several Reviews in type, and among them 
one of Mr. Sarsfield Taylor’s work. 

The lines on “ Cruickshank’s Illustrations to Ains. 
worth’s Tower of London,” though good, do not alto- 
gether suit us. 

An Amateur suggests the formation of a society on 
the principle of the Art-Un1on; but devoting its 
attention exclusively to the production of fine Engray- 


| ings. We shall notice this project hereafter. 


“A Foreign Admirer of British Engraving” shall be 
attended to in our next. 

Robert Hay, Esq. In reviewing this gentleman's 
admirable work on “ Cairo,’’ we described him as 
holding a diplomatic situation in Egypt. We were in 


| error: he was there merely as a traveller. We cor- 


dially hope he will be a traveller in some other coun- 
try :— 
* He travels to good purpose who takes note.” 


Exhibitors will obtain free tickets to the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy on application to Mr. Vaughan, the 
Under Secretary, on the day of opening the Exhibition, 
or any day after. The application to Mr. Vaughan must 
be made at the Students’ door. 


We were in error last month in stating that the names 
of the purchasers at the british Institution were not en- 


| teredin the Sales Book. The person whom weemployed 


to copy the list states, that ‘* he inquired for the wal 
Book, and was informed that the Book from which he 
made his copies, and which did not contain the names, 
was the only one to be inspected.”” We shall publish a 
complete list when the Institution closes. 

The continuation of “ the Artist’ must be post- 
poned, in consequence of the press of more immediate 
matters. 

“An Admirer of the Arts.”—There is much good 
sense in his remarks; but we have frequently can- 
vassed the subject. 

We shall take especial care to give notice when the 
exhibitions of works of Art in the several provincial 
exhibitions are to take place; and sufficiently early 
to enable artists to transmit pictures to them. We 
believe, indeed that they, each and all, advertise In our 
columns; and we take for granted that artists look to 
these. Some, it would seem, do not; we have received 
a letter of inquiry concerning the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. It was advertised in our February %o., 
© All works intended for this exhibition must be sent 
to the Academy House, on or before the 17th of April. 
There is yet time to send pictures. 

A Provincial Artist complains bitterly, and with 
some justice, of our neglecting to inform ant Ss 
days for receiving pictures at the Royal Aca emy. 
We exceedingly regret this omission; the more espe 
cially as he states, “‘The consequence 1s that I have 
lost the fruits of several months’ labour, bestowed nd 
pressly for the exhibition at the Royal Academy, ™ 
doubt not others have experienced the same Ws 
through the same cause.” We shall take care ~ 
vent this in future; but the fact is, we had thous? hos 
sufficiently notorious that pictures are sent tn 2000 . 
month before the first week in May, the 1: chee 
period for the Exhibition to open. We a shin A 
posed, as a matter of course, that an adve 
would have appeared in our paper; 
of ascertaining whether it had or ha 


and never thought 
1 not been sent. 
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a“ onal pocket volume, rice half-a-crown, | 
HE EPICURE’S ALMANAC; or, Diary 

{Good Living. Containing a choice and original 
0 juable hint for every day in the year ; 


Receipt OF a Ye vet OF ACTUAL EXPERIENCE, —-[ 


een ie enjoyment of the good things of this 


sistently with the views of those who study 
ie, comsismomy. BY BENSON E. HILL, Esq. 
ee London : How and Parsons, 132, Fleet-street. 


applicable 





FIELD ON COLOURS. 
Now ready, in a large 8vo. vol., price 14s., 
HROMATOGRAPHY ; or, a Treatise on 
C Colours and Pigments, and of their Powers in 
By GEORGE FIELD. __ 
New edition, revised and improved. 
Also, by the same Author, | 
1. CHROMATICS; or, an Essay on the 
Analogy and Harmony of Colours. Coloured Diagrams. 
Roval 4to. 2Is., cloth. ' 
iy TLINES. OF ANALOGICAL PHI- 
WSOPHY; being a Primary Review of the Princi- 
vies, Relations, and Purposes of Nature, Science, and 
Art. 9 vols. 8V0., 308. ; ; 
4 THE WORDS OF CHRIST; being a 
Manual for all Christians. 8vo., 5s. 6d., cloth. 
; Tilt and Bogue, Fleet-street. 


A VALUABLE GIFT. 
In 21 Volumes, uniform with Scott, Byron, &c., 
price 5s. each, bound in cloth, 


VALPY’S ONLY COMPLETE AND UNIFORM 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By HUME, SMOLLETT, anp HUGHES, 


Witha CONTINUATION from the Reign of George II. 
(1760 to 1835.) 
By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D., 

Prebendary of Peterborough, late Christian Advocate 
at Cambridge, Author of ‘* Travels in Greece,” &c. 
The Work is completed in Twenty-one Volumes, and 

embellished with Eighty highly-finished Engravings 

on Steel, comprising Portraits of the Sovereigns of 

England from the Norman Conquest to the present 

time, and a selection of Historical Illustrations, com- 

memorative of important events in English History. 

The ConTINUATION, by the Rev. T. S. HuGHEs, 
commences from the Reign of George II., and is con- 
tinued to 1835. 

Vols. I. to VIII. contain Hume—IX. to XIIL, 
SvotteTt—and Vols. XIV. to XXI. Mr. HuGHEs’s 
Continuation. Either portion can be had separately. 

Indexes to Hume and Smollett, incorporated with 
that of the Continuation, are given in the last volume. 

ALSO, 


THE CONTINUATION, 
In Seven Volumes, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. each, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
From the Reign of George II.—(1760 to 1835). 
By the Rey. T. S. HUGHES, B.D., 
Prebendary of Peterborough, late Christian Advocate 
at Cambridge, &c. &c. 


- This Work is completed in Seven Volumes, to range 
li size with the various octavo editions of HUME and 
*MOLLETT, to Which it forms a CONTINUATION to the 
Present time, and thus enables the possessors of those 
tlitions to render their libraries more perfect by the 
widition of a faithful record of an eventful period, more 
particularly interesting to the present generation. 

To the first Volume is _pretixed a “ PRELIMINARY 
ft the Pout riCAL SystEM of Evropg, and its 
aa an with the Government of Great Britain,” 
} tien ~ een characterized as a “ most useful intro- 
ras ‘eet 4 perfect comprehension of the work, writ- 
mieten ry of impartiality and fairness as to state- 
tation oo i pr a and with elegance and conden- 

» ? *; 7 

oR INIONS OF THE CONTINUATION. 
nat ieonestian Our Opinion that this Continuation has 
distory of Jally done—even well done. It is the best 

Pract fa England extant.’’—Metropolitan Magazine. 
PP ad lughes S undertaking was one of no mean 

‘. He has, however, executed his task in a 


Painting. 








Way ex } 

mI ay 7 Honourable to his understanding and his 

history @emvef a result is, an impartial and critical 

oT modern time the most important epochs of ancient 
“The aa 8.""— Monthly Magazine. 

regards ening, 2 pears moderate and impartial as 

. Pinions. He seems to 


have sought after his 


‘arts ar . " 
t id information with pains-taking industry, and 
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‘ Just published, 
Price £1 1s. post 8vo: “ 16s. large paper, proof 
tes, 


Pp , 
PPHE BRITISH ANGLER'S MANUAL; 

a or, the Art of Angling in England, Scotland 
Wales, and Ireland. With some account of the Prin. 
cipal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams; and Instruc- 
tions in Fly-fishing, Trolling, and Angling at the Bot- 
tom, and more particularly for the Trout. The work is 
ie | embellished with numerous En ravings, on 
W and Steel, of Landscape Scenery, Fishes, Flies, 
&c., from Original Pictures and Drawings by the 
Author. By T. C. Hortanp, Esq. Fifty sets only of 
India proof impressions of the Steel Plates, before let- 
ye — naan oaeees, also fifty — of India impres- 

e ngravings. Pri iui 
on nb Pein graving! ce One Guinea each 
_ “The result of thirty years’ experience, as an angler, 
is here given to the brethren of the ‘gentle craft.’ As 
a cicerone to the veteran and an instructor of the tyro, 
— Ss appears to be equally competent.”’—Spec- 
ator. 

“This is the most comprehensive work on angling 
that has as yet appeared in this country. The author 
is an artist and an angler, and his pencil illustrates the 
—e and instructions given in his text.”—Bell’s 

ife. 

“Its directions for different kinds of fishing, its de- 
scriptions of scenery and the various fishing stations, 
with its very beautiful illustrations, render it valuable 
° the class for which it was especially intended.”— 
Argus. 

‘* Mr. Hofland’s own charming pictures and drawings 
are transferred to wood and steel, in a manner to 
gratify not only every brother of the angle, but every 
admirer of the fine arts and of nature. It is a very 
complete view of the art, with much practical informa- 
tion, and is a capital companion for every angler.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“The tourist can hardly have a more elegant or 
agreeable companion.””—Sporting Review. 

London: How and Parsons, 132, Fleet-street. 





Messrs. Fisher & Co. have this day published, 


O III. of FAMILY SECRETS; or Hints 

to those who would make Home Happy. By the 
Author of “ The Women of England.’’ To be com- 
leted in about Twenty Monthly Numbers, at One 
shilling; each embellished with a highly -finished 
Engraving on Steel. 


ART IV. of THE RHINE, ITALY, AND 

GREECE. Illustrated in a Series of Views from 
Drawings on the spot, by Messrs. Leitch, Bartlett, and 
Wolfensberger, Col. Cockburn, and Major Irton. Con- 
taining, The Campanile, Venice— Lago di Como—The 
Lantern of Diogenes, Athens—and Braubach on the 
Rhine. Price 2s. 


ART IV. of REV. THOMAS SCOTT'S 
FAMILY BIBLE. With a View of “ ‘The Cedars 
of Lebanon.” Price 2s. To be completed in about 
Forty Monthly Parts; every Part embellished with a 
highly-finished Engraving on Steel. _ 
Part I. Views of Jerusalem and Zidon, 
I. Damascus. 
— Ill. — The Lake of Tiberias, or Sea of 
Galilee. 
— V. —  Ephesus—will be ready May Ist. 
SCOTT’S BIBLE—FISHER’S EDITION. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR has this day dissolved 
the Injunction granted by the Vice-Chancellor against 
the Announcement on Part I. Misapprehension 
having gone abroad, the Publishers beg to inform the 
Public that against the Work itse!f no Injunction was 
ever applied for or granted. 

The First Volume of Fisher’s 
}* ie ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
BIBLE, after the Old Masters. Embellished 
with thirty highly-finished engravings on Steel. Cloth, 
2is.; half morocco, gilt edges, 25s.; morocco, 
elegant, 30s. 
May the Ist will be published, dedicated to His Royal 
Highness the Prince Albert, 

A*. BUCKINGHAM’S AMERICA, 
N Historical, Statistical, and Descriptive. With 
a portrait of the author, and Seventy Wood Engravings. 
3 vols. 8VO., price £2 2s. 

“The more minute details of the scenes and events 
in reference to these and other subjects presented by 
his extensive tours in America, are reserved for a work 
which he is now preparing for the press. Enough has, 
however, been said to lead us to look forward with 
jleasure to the publication which Mr. Buckingham 
as announced.”’—Athenaum. : 

N.B.—The Queen has ordered two copies for the 
Royal library, and Prince Albert one copy for himself. 


May Ist, Uniform with “ The Women of England,” 
S UMMER AND WINTER IN THE 


PYRENEES. By the Author of “The Women 
of England,” “ Family Secrets,” &c. &c. Cloth, 9s. ; 





Whilst ‘og wee his materials with sufficient skill; 
along, Withor geod carries us smoothly and quietly 
Spectator, - ©XCitement, without weariness.”— 
~ Mt, Hewes tn : 
Tory, but wy 's @ partisan neither of Whig nor 
“For clear eS justice to both.’—Sun. 
Mtyle, and pictorial ai Arrangement, perspicuity of 
ny 19" delity 
Lindon, stntay Times.” as. Magnes ants a 
0: Printed by A , 
H. Wis, and all Bookestiore” Valpy, M.A.; sold by 
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silk, 11s.; morocco, 15s. 


Fisher, Son, and Co., Newgate-street, London. 





yu PARLIAMENTARY GUIDE, by 
R. B. MOSSE, Esq., corrected to this day, now 
ady, with considerable Improvements, and | most 
seful Tables of the present Constituency of the United 
Kingdom; an Analysis of the relative Strength of the 
&wo great Political Parties of the House of Commons ; 
and the Principal Divisions from the Reform Bill to 
the second reading of the Irish Registration Bill this 
Session. 

nm: Simpkin, Marhall, & Co., Stationers’ Hall 


Printed for Taylor and Walton, Upper Gower-street. 


KVENING READINGS FOR DAY 

SCHOLARS. By Mrs. Huipristey Tvcx- 
FIELD. In three separate tracts. 

1. SCRIPTURE READINGS. 

2. PROVERBS, MAXIMS, and ANECDOTES. 

3. FACTS in NATURAL HISTORY, NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, &c. 

The work may also be had as, 

ASERIES OF HORN BOOKS, in THREE BOXES. 
In which the matter contained in the Tract is broken 
up into short lessons, and each lesson is pasted on 
thick brown paper. These are intended to serve as 
night tasks for day scholars; to be taken home in 
the evening, and brought again the next morning. 
The difficult words in each lesson are carefully defined. 
Each box is so!d separately. 


Il. 
LETTERS TO A CLERGYMAN, on the 
Best Means of Employing Funds for the Education 
of the Lower Orders. By Mrs. Hipristey Tuck- 
FIELD. Fcay:. 8vo., 2. 6d. 


III. 
EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
By Mrs. Hippistey TuckFiep. 
Containing — Pastoral and Village Teaching, the 
Teacher’s Text-Book, and Instruction for the Deaf 
and Dumb. Fcap. 8vo., 58. 


IV. 

LINEAL DRAWING COPIES FOR THE 
EARLIEST INSTRUCTION, Comprising 200 Sub- 
jects on ‘Twenty-four Sheets, mounted on Twelve 
pieces of thick pasteboard. By the Author of “ Draw- 
ing for Young Children.”’ In a Portfolio, 5s. 6d. 

*,* These copies consist of Geometrical Figures and 
Forms of siwnple objects, with the Roman and Writing 
Alphabets in Capital and Small Letters. They are 
printed white on a black ground. ‘They may also be 
used in teaching the Letters, in teaching Writing, and 
in giving Lessons on the Elements of Form and Ge- 


ometry. N - s 
DRAWING COPIES FOR ELEMENTARY 
INSTRUCTION. By the Author of “ Drawing for 
Young Children.” ; 
Set I. Twelve Subjects mounted on thick paste- 
board. Price 3s. 6d., in a Portfolio. 
Set II. do. 0. 0. do. 
*,* The copies are sufficiently large and bold to be 
drawn from by forty or fifty children at the same time, 


DRAWING MATERIALS.—A Quarto 
Copybook of Twenty-four leaves, common paper, 6d. 
Paper of superior quality, 1s. 3d. Pencils, with very 
thick lead, BB., 2s. per half dozen. Do. F., 
at 1s. 6d. per half dozen. Drawing ao od. per 
dozen sticks, in a box. oe for holding the 
chalk, 4d. each. il. Fa 

THE SINGING-MASTER. Second Edition, 





revised and corrected. 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, lettered, 

10s. 6d. CONTENTS. : s. d. 
No, 1. First Lessons in Singing and the No- 

tation of Music ...........eee cere 0 
2. Rudiments of the ScienceofHarmony 1 6 
3. First Class Tune Book...........+++ 1 6 
4. Second Class Tune Book.........+++ 2 6 
5. Hymn Tune Book........-+ +0006 2 6 


*,* Any part may be had separately. 5 





SECURITY AGAINST LOSS OR MISTAKE, — 
OND'’S PERMANENT MARKING INK 
(the original invention, requiring no preparation) 
for Writing upon Linen, Silk, or Cotton. 

Sold by the preparer, John Bond, Chemist, 28, 
Long-lane, West Smithfield, London; also by John 
Sutherland, 12, Calton-street, Edinburgh; and most 
Stationers, &c. in the United Kingdom. 

One Shilling a Bottle. 


HEAP PLATE GLASS, an entirely new 
C article by a PATENTED PROCESS. For Build- 
ings, Drawings, and Engravings, of all sizes, up to 40 

inches. : 

MN peet Glass, for Glazing Houses and Conservatories, 
thick and double thick. 

Crown Window G!ass. 

Fluted or Ribbed Glass. 

Coloured Glass, including the Ruby, 
a yvainted and O ted Glass 

-ainted and Ornamen \. 

Glass Shades for covering Clocks and Ornaments. 

Sold, Wholesale and tail, by CLAUDET and 
HOUGHTON, at their Glass Warehouse, 69, Hien 
Hoorn, where lists of prices of the above articles 





equal to the 





may be 
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SIR DAVID WILKIE, RA. 





JOHN KNOX ADMINISTERING THE SACRAMENT 
IN CALDER HOUSE, 
FOR THE FIRST TIME AFTER THE REFORMATION. 


PAINTED BY 


STIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A, 


Principal Painter in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





TO BE ENGRAVED IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF LINE, OF THE SAME SIZE, AND TO FORM A COMPANION TO HIS 
CELEBRATED PICTURE OF | 


THE PREACHING OF KNOX.’ 





MR. MOON is authorized to intimate to the Patrons of Art, and more especially to the Subscribers to the Engraving by Doo, from 
Sir Davip Witkin’s great picture of John Knox Preaching the Reformation, that the same Illustrious Artist, having occupied a part of 
several years in collecting materials, and making the necessary preparatory studies, has for some time past been engaged on a work, which 


it is believed will surpass all his former efforts, representing “ John Knox Administering the Sacrament of the Lord's er. in Calder House, 





immediately after the Reformation.” 


This Picture is to rank as a companion to the Artist’s celebrated chef-d’euvre above mentioned, viz. “ Knox Preaching the Reformation,” 


a work now in the collection of Sir Robert Peel, Bart., and worthily considered the greatest historical painting of modern times. 


It is confidently anticipated that the subject of the proposed work, which, in so interesting a manner, marks the commencement of a new 
era in the religious history of our country; the high devotional feelings which must pervade the scene, the variety of character, station, and 
opinions of the personages introduced, and the picturesque accompaniments of a Baron’s [all of the period,—as they combine in furnishing 
ample materials for a great and solemn National Work, so they will not fail to call forth the best energies of the greatest living genius 
in Art, 





The Picture, on being finished, will be put into the hands of an eminent line engraver, for the purpose of having an Engraving in the 


highest style of the Art produced from it. It wil ll, in size, quality, and price, rank as a Companion to that of the “ Knox PREACHING.” 


Sir D. Witxie is now in the East; and Mr. Moon has the honour to state, that immediately after his return to this country, the 


Picture will be Exhibited in Threadne -edle Street, 


PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


PRINTS ; ‘ , , ‘ . . : ‘ - . £4 4 0 
PROOFS . a . 7 . F ‘ . . ; e s 8s 90 
TE ee kk! eg ag ee Oe eee 
BEFORE LETTERS ; gaa 1315 0 





F.G. MOON, PRINTSELLER AND PUBLISHER, TO THE QUEE; 


THUREADNEEDLE STREET, 
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—April 15,18 
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AYTON, 9, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 7" { Published a tow and PARaons, 132, Fiect Street. 
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